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Encounter 


FRANCES FROST 


Decoration by Paul Bransom 


O little fox lost in the wood, in the windy night, 

Where is your mother, where is your hidden burrow 

Tucked by the safe rocks, where are those tumbling fellows, 
Your brothers? The high strange stars are bright 

Over the spruce boughs and a touch of frost 

Has chilled and whitened the moss, and the coarse wood-grass 
Bends beneath your cold paws as you pass 

Frightened, seeking, whimpering, O lost 

Wild baby, into my flashlight’s gleam. 

May you find soon that hole where your anxious mother 
Wonders about the small and once-brave brother. . . . 

And may this night be a bad and forgotten dream! 
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A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EVELYN HENDERSON 


The October News 1n the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 


‘*Hallowe’en’’ (front cover), ‘‘Enecounter’’ (fron- 
tispiece ) 

‘‘The Navy to the Reseue’’ is interesting on its 
own account and perhaps especially interesting to 
those older Junior Red Cross members who make 
artistie menu covers for sailors’ Christmas dinners. 
This activity listed on the October page of the Pro- 
GRAM is assigned in the chart published last month 
to the seventh and older grades. The covers are 
made of regular art paper, 6x9 inches when folded, 
the designs are original, usually with some relation 
to Christmas, and may be linoleum block prints, 
water colors, ink, or crayon. They should be ready 
for mailing by December first. Schools or Chapters 
that have already written headquarters telling the 
number of covers they will make will receive their 
assignments of vessels before December first. If your 
pupils are eligible for this activity and you want 
them to have a part in it, write headquarters offices 
telling how many menu covers you will be respon- 
sible for. See, also, ‘‘ Art Projects,’’ below. 
Citizenship: 

‘“‘The Girl Dancer of Bali,’’ ‘‘The Navy to the 
Rescue,’’ ‘‘October 30 is Important’’ (editorial), 
‘‘Onee too Often,’’ ‘‘ At Home,’’ ‘‘ Abroad’”’ 


English: 


‘‘Encounter.’’ Older pupils may find other poems 
in the volumes by Frances Frost, which they will 
enjoy reporting. 


Geography : 
‘‘Something to Read’’ 

Austria—‘‘ Ringing in the Winter’’ 

Belgian-Congo—‘A Jungle Adventure”’ 

Brazil—‘The Navy to the Reseue’’ 

Dutch East Indies—‘‘The Girl Dancer of Bali”’ 

Ethiopia—‘‘ Kasim Finds the Kudu’’ 

Japan—‘‘ Hallowe’en in Japan’’ 

Spain—‘‘Fisher Boy of Majorea.’’ See ‘Art 
Projects,’’ below. 

United States—‘‘The Navy to the Reseue,’’ ‘‘The 
Little White Mule of the Rockies,’’ ‘‘ At Home”’ 

Other Countries—‘‘Planned for our Correspond- 
ence,’’ ‘‘ Abroad’”’ 


Nature Study: 


‘*Eneounter,’’ ‘‘Kasim Finds the Kudu’’ 





Primary : 

‘*Hallowe’en’’ (front cover) is full of entertain- 
ing items to be picked out and talked about as to 
their appropriateness for a MHallowe’en picture. 
Also, there are possibilities for original story telling 
about what goes on in the pumpkin house. 


‘*Eneounter,’’ ‘‘ Planned for our Correspondence, ’’ 
‘“Onee too Often,’’ ‘‘Hallowe’en in Japan,’’ and 
very specially, ‘‘Up in the Air’’ 


Reading: 


1. What parts of the poem about the lost baby fox 
are shown in the picture? 2. Tell about some animal 
or bird you have watched in the woods. 

1. Why did the white man call Sayu wise? 2. Do you 
agree that she was? 

1. Why is the white mule called an “expert?” 2. Tell 
a true story about the smartest animal you ever knew. 

1. How is St. Bartholemew’s Day celebrated in Aus- 
tria? 2. What interesting autumn festivals in other coun- 
tries do you know about? 

1. Why did Captain Selfridge take Alice Stroope back 
to Texas? 2. In your album on homes, suggested on the 
October PROGRAM page, include a letter about the new 
United States pioneers in Alaska or other homestead set- 
tlements. (See September NEws). 

1. Why is October 30 important? 2. Arrange to hear 
the world-wide Junior Red Cross broadcast. 

1. What happened to the boy who ran away in the 
jungle? (editorial). 2. Tell a story of some other run- 
away. 

1. Why is the boy of the ProcRAM picture a fisher? 
2. Find Majorca on a map. 

1. Why did the Ethiopians distrust the American nat- 
uralists? 2. Which of the animals mentioned have you 
seen in a zoo or museum? 

1. What famous American watched the first balloon that 
carried living passengers? 2. Tell about some other in- 
vention or experiment that he was interested in. 

1. Why did Bud’s mother have to go to the hospital? 

2. Ask parents to help you check home safety in your 
own home. 

1. How many different places are told about in the 
Junior Red Cross activity notes—(“At Home,” “Abroad”) ? 

2. On a globe or a map, show where some of these 
Junior Red Cross groups live. 


Art Projects 


Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, Art Director for the public 
schools of Akron, Ohio, wrote about the Junior Red 
Cross Christmas menu covers made in classes there 
for sailors: 


“They were made by Freshmen art students in our 
nine high schools. The designs are entirely original with 
the children. We have used this as an art problem for 
the past four years and feel that it is most worth while.” 


One of the high schools in Pittsburgh also reported 
special pleasure in devising a variety of original and 
often witty designs so that the sailors might enjoy 
showing them to one another. 

A different type of art project, worked out by a 
teacher in training at the State Teachers University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, was reported by Mrs. Keplinger, 
the Junior Red Cross Secretary, of Cleveland: 


“Miss Wills, of the Industrial Art Department, is in- 
terested in the possibility of using foreign background to 
re-create in children of the United States that love for 
workmanship which is the common heritage of Central and 
South Europe. One of her students is making a com- 
parative study of costumes of other countries and has 
made a chart of Miss Upjohn’s pictures as the basis of 
her study.” 








Fitness for Service for October 


A Social Conscience 


EVELOPMENT of a conscience that is sensitive 

to the rights of others and concerned for their 
welfare is the most enduring motive in an accident 
prevention program. Personal fear, a desire to save 
yourself, may be a powerful incentive; yet there is 
always the temptation to think you are smart enough 
to **get by’ with a risk, to jump faster than the truck, 
to beat the red light. But how about the driver who 
has to swerve suddenly to avoid hitting a lawless 
pedestrian, and who may, in swerving, collide with 
another car? And (from the other side of the ques- 
tion) how about the elderly person or cripple who 
does not see the car that takes a fast turn or, seeing, 
is not able to jump aside? Too often, the person who 
is trying to go by the rules is the one to receive the 
injury. Thoughtlessness for the safety of other peo- 
ple becomes, in our machine age, a kind of criminal 
mania. 

Applied in everyday terms for children, the prac- 
tical joker who deliberately throws a fruit rind under 
some one’s feet because it is funny to see another fall 
or the ‘‘poor sport’? who hazes smaller children be- 
cause, if they betray hurt, it will be still more fun to 
call them ‘‘babies,’’ is, if not educated into a more 
civilized state, the potential gangster of the future. 
Punishments and prohibitions may lead only to fur- 
ther brutality and deceit. The boy who is hazed this 
year looks forward to growing big enough to haze 
other small victims another year; it is his instinctive 
way of regaining self respect. Only as a ‘‘social con- 
science’’ is developed do children come to realize that 
good sportsmanship, protectiveness, and concern for 
others even at personal risk are the ingredients of 
heroism. There are few who would not rather be 
heroes than gangsters. 

Junior Red Cross members may be led to recall the 
origin of the Red Cross: a brave man’s concern over 
those left suffering on the battle field of Solferino. 
Had Henri Dunant been the only person in the world 
with a civilized personality, he could have accom- 
plished very little. But in all nations there were men 
and women like himself; among the armies that 
fought one another there were many who thought it 
all a very sorry business and were glad to have ways 
devised for alleviation. Thus the Red Cross from its 
crigin stands for the preservation of men’s mercy, 
practical expression of their finer impulses, even in 
war. It gives men a chance to be bigger than their 
own selfishness, even than their own suffering; to be 
men in the highest sense of manhood. With the Am- 
erican Red Cross, from the very start, before the sign- 
ing of the International Treaty of Geneva officially 
made us a part of the world Red Cross organization, 
relief of suffering in disasters was an important part 
of the. program. Thus we have had, from the start, a 
“‘peacetime program.’’ In the government charter of 
the American Red Cross, a further obligation was 
placed on the organization not only to mitigate but to 
devise ways of preventing such suffering. The new 
activity in highway accident prevention takes this 
charter obligation for prevention as its keynote. And 
it is the original obligation of concern for the welfare 
of other men. 

This is a proud tradition, and Junior Red Cross 


members may feel a new pride in applying it through 
their safety activities. The records of the Nationa] 
Safety Council are a reason for pride to all boys and 
girls who have shared in that work. The knowledge 
that intelligent care and everyday habits of thought- 
fulness are making life safer and happier for all gives 
a new sense of adventure and richness to life. Make 
this motive vivid with regard to all accident preven- 
tion whether of highways, streets, playgrounds, or 
home. 


Hiking in the Woods 


**Vaeation Safety’’ by Louise Cottrell, in the June 
issue of Safety Education, gives a useful outline on 
safety from poisonous snakes and plants. Dr, Ray- 
mond L. Ditmar’s snake books are recommended. 

The characteristics of poisonous snakes are a deep 
pit on each side of the head between the eyes and the 
nostril, eyes with elliptical pupils, and fangs—a pair 
of hollow teeth, one on each side of the upper jaw, 
connected by tubes with poison glands. 

Places to beware of snakes are old stone walls, rocky 
hills and broken ledges, crevices which extend under 
rocks or into earth, and low ground or water. 

Precautions include wearing high boots or stout 
leggings when in ‘‘snaky’’ country, keeping a sharp 
leokout when climbing over rocky ledges, and not try- 
ing, if inexperienced, to catch or carry poisonous 
snakes, First aid measures are explained in the Red 
Cross First Aid course. 

The most common poison plants are the three-leafed 
ivy, poison oak, poison sumach, and mushrooms. High 
school botany teachers or students may be invited to 
give talks on any of these growths that are prevalent 
in your community. Scout leaders, or experienced 
Scouts or Campfire Girls, can also be called on for 
advice. Drawings or photographs will help. Junior 
Red Cross groups in rural schools may send town 
schools pictures and letters that will help town 
Juniors to hike in comfort because they know what to 
be careful about. 

After all jaunts in the woods, and especially when 
there is any likelihood that one has been exposed to 
poisonous plants, precautions include washing the 
irritated surface (or hands, arms, or legs that may 
have been infected) gently with mild soap and water, 
and covering quickly with ecarbolated vaseline. If a 
poisonous growth has been swallowed, an emetic 
should be taken at once, and a physician called. 


Highways and Streets 


The Ontario Junior Red Cross News Letter, April, 
1935, gave the following pointed precautions written 
by Dr. W. E. Hume, against traffie accidents: 


“Care and courtesy will prevent most accidents. What 
is the Golden Rule? If we carry out this rule, many acci- 
dents would not happen. 

1. Safety on the streets and highways is advanced by 
understanding: 

Safe and dangerous ways of crossing a street or highway 

Safe and dangerous ways of riding a bicycle 

Safe and dangerous ways of driving a motor car 

2. Special Dangers are: 

Dangers of playing around parked cars 

Dangers of playing games on the streets 

Dangers of “taunting” or “daring” motorists 

Dangers of climbing posts or other high objects 

Dangers of touching loose wires 


8. Some interesting ways to study the above problems 
include: 

Reading and discussing newspaper reports of accidents 

Telling true stories of events connected with safety 

Telling imaginative stories of events connected with 
safety 

Writing and producing short plays 

Producing and acting pantomimes 

Securing a copy of traffic regulations from your Traffic 
Bureau 


In Case of Fire Drills 


Because of danger of panic if a regularly used fire 
exit is blockaded by smoke or flames, it is a wise prac- 
tice to have a teacher blockade one or more of the usual 
outlets at each fire drill, educating the pupils to turn 
quickly and quietly to some other. An over-routinized 
fire drill may lead only to destruction, unless the chil- 
dren have been educated to keep their heads and think 
resourcefully what to do in an emergency. 


Home and Farm Accident Prevention 


Suggestions are given on the November page of the 
ProcraM for a Junior Red Cross accident prevention 
survey of homes. The Red Cross Chapters, however, 
will be organizing their communities this month for a 
campaign to reduce injuries and fatalities from home 
accidents, and so that phase of safety may well be 
considered now. Such an activity is especially inter- 
esting in connection with the unit on Home Life, de- 
veloped this month in the Program and on page 4 of 
the Guwwe. In building ‘‘model homes,’’ plans can be 
worked out for building safe homes with simple safety 
devices. If there is a need in the community, older 
boys may make some of these devices, such as stairway 
gates to protect little children. 

Materials available through the Red Cross Chapter 
(or headquarters offices, if you have no local Chap- 
ter) are: 

Injuries in the Home.—How they are caused and how 
they may be prevented, ARC 1023, a pamphlet written for 
the Red Cross by Miss Marian Telford, of the National 
Safety Council. One copy to a school is available upon 
request of your local Chapter or headquarters offices. This 
pamphlet, designed especially for the schoolroom, contains 
a bibliography of useful free material obtainable through 
various agencies. 

The September and October activities leaflet, ARC 1025, 
a copy of which is being mailed to your school. 

The Check List printed here—as many additional copies 


as you need for your class, with instructions for its use, 
and additional suggestions for teachers. 


Check List 


The American National Red Cross Annual Home Safety 
Inspection—October 7-21, 1935. 

More than one-third of all fatal accidents and nearly 
half of all accidental injuries are sustained in and about 
the home. Last year there were 34,500 lives lost in our 
homes; approximately 150,000 people maimed for life; in- 
juries were sustained by nearly 5,000,000 persons. 


How to Make the Check 


Inspections should be made by parents and children. 
Each direction should be read carefully and each item on 
the home check blank, to make sure each is being observed. 
If it is found that a ‘direction is not being followed, place 
a check in the margin (x). Make periodic notations on 
the observance of this direction during the next several 
weeks. Retain this sheet as a reminder and guide. Detach 
and return the lower portion of this blank to the Red 
Cross Chapter or headquarters office. 


What to Look For 
1. Stairways and steps are kept clear, repaired, 
lighted; porches and balconies have secure railings; 


toys and utensils are properly stored; a step ladder is 
available in the home. 

2. Safety matches are used, kept out of the reach 
of children; bonfires are prohibited, fireplaces 
screened; utensils filled with hot liquids are kept 
away from small children. 

3. The garage door or windows are kept open when 
the motor is running; gas appliances are kept in good 
condition, the gas shut off entirely if equipment is 
defective until repairs can be made. 

4. Medicines are stored in clearly labeled contain- 
ers, necessary poisons stored out of reach of children; 
members of the family are familiar with the appear- 
ance of poisonous plants and animals native to the 
area, 

5. Electric cords and appliances are kept in good 
condition ; touching two conductors of electric current 


(light fixture and water faucet) at the same time is 
avoided. 


6. Sharp and piercing instruments and broken glass 
are used carefully or disposed of promptly. Immediate 
attention is given to all wounds. 


FIND OUT WHAT TO DO BEFORE AN ACCI- 
DENT HAPPENS. LEARN FIRST AID. HAVE 
ADEQUATE FIRST AID SUPPLIES IN MEDI- 
CINE CABINET. GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
ITS CONTENTS. 


o DETACH. 2.:< < «© «= «4 


Certificate of Inspection 


My (Father, Mother, Guardian)... NAS 
helped me make a thorough inspection ‘of our + home. We 
have removed any hazards found to exist. The instructions 
found most helpful in our cases were numbers . 

..« Referring often to the blank from 
which ‘this certificate has been separated, we will do all 
in our power to prevent accidents and fires during the 
coming year. 

School 


COM iii cs ice aoe 


Results in Safety Education 


A columnist writing in the Washington Post told 
a story, the truth of which he insisted upon, prov- 
ing the practicability of Safety Education. The 
heroine, named Josephine, is the daughter of Delilah, 
the columnist’s wire-haired terrier. Josephine had 
seen Delilah fatally injured in the wheels of a reck- 
less motorist. 

‘‘The house in which Josephine lives faces on a 
road along which there is considerable, though not 
continuous, automobile traffic. Not long ago there 
was a happy event in Josephine’s career and she 
gave birth to a litter of pups. Recently her mis- 
tress observed some strange behavior on the part 
of Josephine and her yapping family. 

‘*Carrying each pup separately, Josephine would 
deposit them all in the ditch beside the road near 
the front gate. Then she would select one of the 
pups and place him in the middle of the road and 
wait there to see that he kept in position. Finally, 
when she heard an automobile approaching from 
either direction, Josephine would hunch and hustle 
the pup into the ditch. 

‘‘Josephine repeated this process with each pup 
in turn. It went on for days and days. Now all the 
pups know enough to keep out of the way of pass- 
ing cars.”’ 








Developing Program Activities for October 


Do You Know Any Blind Children? 


N addition to sending brailled stories as gifts to 
children in state and private schools for the blind, 
we would like to reach blind children in the smaller 
braille and sight saving classes in public schools 


everywhere. We already have a considerable num- 
ber of such classes on our address list, but oecasion- 
ally receive a stray request through some Chapter, 
showing us that our list is not complete. If there is 
such a class in your school, or if you know of other 
children who read braille but do not attend any state 
or private institution and so have not been receiving 
these Junior Red Cross gifts, won’t you write your 
headquarters office and give the address of the class, 
with the name of the teacher in charge? In the case 
of an individual child please tell us his age and what 
grade of braille he is prepared to read (full spelling, 
grade 114, or grade 2). We would like to feel that 
all have had an opportunity to receive the books. 


Units on Homes 


The study of homes is used as the center of interest 
most frequently in primary grades, but sometimes in 
the older grades. The October page of the Program 
shows the possibilities of using Junior Red Cross to 
extend this interest and deepen the sense of social 
responsibility. The school itself can be made more 
homelike for all. The ‘‘home spirit’’ may actuate 
making and presenting gifts to those who live in 
public homes, and so counteract the danger of conde- 
scension or snobbery in such activities. One’s knowl- 
edge of various kinds of homes, differences between 
homes in city and country, or in different sections, 
ean be broadened by exchanging illustrated letters 
with other schools in the county and with other sec- 
tions of our country. Such information, collected 
through intersectional school correspondence, will 
supply rich material from which to make an interna- 
tional correspondence album about homes in our 
country and will suggest questions about homes in 
other countries. If albums prepared by several 
schools in a county are sent to different countries, the 
reply albums will be valuable as reference material 
for future work on the same unit. This is one way 
in which the new ‘‘unit’’ work can be saved from the 
standardization that sometimes killed interest in the 
old ‘‘subject’’ curriculum; new, firsthand material 
will constantly enrich the topic. The Chart in last 
month’s GuIpE For TEACHERS indicates which of these 
Program activities are open for which grades. 

In preparing albums on homes, the personal tone 
should be kept reasonably prominent. <A _ sense of 
reality in describing homes as they are, rather than 
romancing about palatial residences that are not rep- 
resentative, will build a better acquaintance. Love of 
home is made up of much more than pride in rugs or 
furniture. The work, games, caring for other mem- 
bers, singing together, reading, going places, are all a 
part of ‘‘home.’’ Here is an intimate story entitled 

‘*How I Help Mother’’ from a little girl of Austria: 

“That mother is well satisfied with my help I can see 
from the praises I get. It is also a great joy to me if 


I can help. Washing the vessels and plates, cooking, and 
polishing the hearth I like most. I also wash the floor 


and if it is not so white as at times mother does it, the 
cause is that I have not yet sufficient strength. 


But I 


am especially proud when mother sends me shopping and 
when she then says that I am so capable. Of course, 
I get no praises when something breaks to pieces through 
my fault. But then I do not lose courage, but help still, 
in order to become a good housewife. Only in later years 
I shall see how good it is to help now in the household 
when still going to school.” 


The close relationship of home and community be- 
comes apparent when, speaking of home from a dis- 
tance, we mean not a house but a ‘‘home town.’’ The 
sense of having roots deep in a community is not so 
strong in the United States as in other lands; yet, 
in spite of nomadic habits developed during the de- 
pression, is perhaps found oftener now than in for- 
mer years. A letter like this one that came from 
Belgium in a thank-you album, sent in return for a 
Christmas box, will rouse a less sentimental but com- 
parable pride in ‘‘home towns’’ of our own country: 

“Renaix, lively and fascinating city, in a picturesque 
valley in the south of Flanders, is my native village. 

“Surrounded on all sides by green hills and dotted witi 
villas, it has an incomparable attraction for me. In the 
fine summer season many tourists are attracted to the 
superb outlying district, people who like quiet ana govu 
air. 

“On every side, when looking at a distance, one sees 
only fields, trees and old mills. Thickly populated, it 
(our town) is at the same time commercial and indus- 
trial, well known for its cotton-cloth, spinning mills. The 
numerous chimneys emitting black smoke mount toward 
the sky and dominate the well defined roofs of the houses. 

“IT am happy and proud of my town. I love it because 
here I first saw the day and here I was reared by the 
tender care of my dear parents with whom I live in quiet 
and peace. It is in this pleasant place that I am taught 
and learn to become a good citizen. It is here that all I 
hold dear exists; here that my ancestors and all those 
whom I love have passed their peaceful and happy days 
and here they have died. It is this town which guards 
their beloved ashes. 

“Each corner holds some precious souvenir. This town 
is dear to me and in my eyes is the most beautiful be- 
cause everything it contains is dear to me.” 


Ladder Books, Leaves of Laughter, Glass Gardens 


A Jacob’s Ladder book is made by folding a long 
strip of paper into pages, creasing first on the left, 
then backwards to the right, then on the left, on the 
right, and so on, so that it opens like a souvenir 
posteard folder. 

**Leaves of Laughter,’’ which were made by a 
clever Junior Red Cross group, are joke books with 
the pages cut in the shape of a leaf and the cover leaf 
tinted in vivid autumn colors. 

The ‘‘covered gardens,’’ or ‘‘glass gardens’’ as 
they are often called, may be made in small fish bowls 
or in any inexpensive small glass bowls. The cover 
is a little smaller than the opening at the top, to 
admit air, and is held on by three or four small tin 
pieces bent to hook over the edge of the bowl and to 
support the glass top. In the bottom of the garden 
is placed a layer of moss, and planted in this the 
wintergreen, small ferns or foliage, and any attractive 
small greenery that roots itself in shallow soil. In 
the larger gardens ‘‘landseaping’’ is possible, by 
building up one side to represent a hill, by using 
pebbles, ete. There is a fine chance for originality 
in the planning, with nature and art classes working 
together. All the care necessary for a well-made 
garden is to sprinkle a few drops of water on it every 
week or two. 











The Girl-Dancer 
of Bali 


ADELE DE LEEUW 


Illustrations by Cateau de Leeuw 


AYU woke that morning with a feeling of ex- 
citement. She lay quite still for a moment 
on her sleeping mat, trying to think. Some- 

thing pleasant was going to happen, but what 
was it? 

And then she remembered. Today was the 
celebration at the temple, and she and Renang 
were to dance in the legong together. How could 
she have forgotten, even for a minute? 

She leaped up and gave herself a little shake, 
spreading her fingers and toes. She wound her 
best sarong of brown and white around her waist, 
folding it expertly so that it fell in a graceful 
line to the ground and trailed a little behind. 
Then she bound her waist with a long strip of 
lemon yellow cloth and another of bright blue, 
wound a yellow cloth through her shining black 
hair, letting one end fall to her shoulder, and ran 
out of the house. 

Her mother was sweeping the courtyard with 
a broom of palm ribs. She looked up and smiled 
at Sayu and went on with her sweeping. “See 
how the flowers have fallen from the tree!” 

Sayu stooped and picked one up and went over 
to her little brother who was playing in the dust. 
She thrust it behind his ear, and the big, starry 
blossom trembled and nodded with the move- 
ments of his head. Sayu burst out laughing, and 
little Kumis laughed because she laughed. She 
hugged him to her. “Isn’t he the most beautiful 
baby you ever saw?” 

Her mother said with a little twinkle, “7 think 
so! ... But you were a nice baby, too.” 

“Was I? How can you remember, mother? It 
is so long ago. I’ve danced in the legong now for 
two years.” 

“Don’t you know that a mother always re- 
members what her babies looked like, no matter 
how old they grow to be?” 

Sayu nodded. She supposed her mother was 
right. But she felt very grown-up. She had 
been dancing since she was four. And she was 
eleven now. That was a long time. Soon she 
would be too old for the legong—a younger girl 
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Sayu had been dancing since she was four 


would take her place. Perhaps, if she were very 
good, she could become a teacher then, like 
Runis. 

Runis would be waiting for her in the temple 
enclosure. She hurried through her breakfast of 
fruit and rice. When she came out again, her 
mother was sitting at her loom, flashing the bam- 
boo shuttle through the purple and silver threads 
with the swiftness of some bright bird. Her 
father was sitting against the house wall, taking 
his fighting cocks out of their big wicker baskets. 
The cocks strutted in the sun, preening them- 
selves. She could never make up her mind 
whether she thought the white one or the black 
one was the handsomer, but her father said, “The 
white one is handsomer, yes, but the black one 
is the fighter. See what strong legs he has, and 
what a firm neck! He will win many fights for 
me. That Gideh thinks much of his speckled 
cock, but I will back my black one against his 
any day!” 

Kumis was still playing in the dust, lifting it 
up in his chubby hands and letting it fall in a 
slow stream. Sayu could not resist giving him 
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Baby Kumis was lifting the dust in bis chubby hands and letting it fall in a slow stream 


another quick hug before she ran out of the 
kampong gateway. 

It seemed as if everyone were bound for the 
temple. She passed a file of women bearing 
great towering offerings of rice and fruit on their 
heads. Some of them were marvels of design— 
little lacy rice-cakes, colored a delicate pink or 
yellow, pale green ducks’ eggs, brown pyramids 
of palm sugar wedged between the layers, and 
the whole topped by a row of pineapples from 
which hung streamers of palm. 

Near the temple gate sat a little woman selling 
fried water snakes. They looked so delicious, her 
mouth fairly watered for one of them. But she 
would not eat anything else before her dancing. 
The woman was selling pieces of betel nut, too, 
done up with bits of lime in a piece of banana 
leaf. She did not chew betel nut like her mother 
and father. It made their teeth and gums a 
beautiful orange color, but her teeth were still 
white. It would be nice when she was old 
enough to blacken her teeth and have them filed 
like other women. 

The girls were already gathered in the en- 
closure, making up for the dances. She greeted 
them and began to get into her costume. First 
the stiff green skirt, encrusted with gold, that 
came down to her feet. Then the tight winding 
of her body from armpits to hips with a long 
strip of magenta. Then the long piece of purple 
and gold which hung, apron-like, from her 
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shoulders, and the 
spreading — shoulder 
plates, and the gilded 
leather collar stud- 
ded with gems. Care- 
fully she took out 
her ear-rings of rolled 
palm, and put in their 
place the great tubes 
of gold. A thin, elderly 
man, who had helped 
to get her ready ever 
since she had danced 
for the temple, came 
forward now and 
painted her eyebrows 
out to delicate, up- 
curved ends, and 
placed a white dot in 
the middle of her fore- 
head. 


“Are you ready?” 
Runis asked. 
“Only my __head- 


dress,” Sayu answered, 
and Runis took it out 
of a box and helped her put it on. She held her 
head proudly erect, feeling the spraying piece fit 
over her forehead, feeling the spraying gold 
flowers trembling out from the gem-studded 
arc, knowing how the jewels glistened in the 
sun. 

Runis called the girls to her, when they were 
all ready, and they knelt before her in front of 
the dance shrine, beseeching the gods to favor 
them in their dances. Runis anointed their 
brows and breasts and hands with water from a 
silver-handled gourd, and waved the smoke of an 
incense stick over them. When they rose, Sayu 
reached for her red and gold fan, and joined the 
little procession that wound out of the enclosure 
and across the road to the dancing place under 
the banyan tree. 

The tall, pointed pillars of the temple pierced 
the blue sky. Beside the thatched wall, with its 
frieze of stags and flowers, gods and demons and 
arabesques, she could see the stone guardians of 
the temple entrance, and the waving banners of 
palm and bamboo, in intricate and beautiful 
designs, floating from the gateways. 

Men and women and children were already 
seated cross-legged on the ground in the shade 
of the banyan waiting for the dances to begin. 
Sayu felt excited, and solemn, too, as the first 
notes of the gamelan gong shivered and trembled 
and trembled on the air. She always had the 
same feeling—that this was a great occasion and 


in honor of the gods she must dance as she never 
had before. 

She sat quietly in the background with her 
friends while the men of the gamelan orchestra 
broke into melody, at some hidden signal, and 
the djangir dancers formed a square on the white 
dancing mats and swayed and shouted to the 
stirring music. How their eyes flashed, and their 
heads rolled, and their bodies swayed! The 
boys’ head-cloths were carefully draped, the 
hibiscus flowers quivered behind their ears. She 
thought suddenly of little Kumis, and smiled to 
herself. Maybe he would be a dancer, too, one 
of these days. 

Sayu noticed that there were two white faces 
in the crowd of brown ones watching. It was 
often so—white twans and nonjas came to see 
them perform and sometimes, because they were 
so pleased, gave them money. But the money 
was never kept by the dancers; it always went 
into the temple fund, to help buy new costumes 
and masks and wigs. Somehow, that seemed to 
surprise the white ladies and gentlemen. 

All at once she heard the music that meant it 
was time for herself and Renang to appear. She 
danced forward, onto the smooth, hard ground 
under the banyan. Her small feet moved with 
twinkling motions under her stiff skirt, but the 
effect was as if she moved slowly. She spread 
her arms, and flexed the fingers of her left 
hand, singly and together, in difficult, con- 
ventional motions, as she had been taught 
from the very beginning; bending them 
toward the back of her hand, curving them 
outward, vibrating one finger alone. She 
rolled her eyes, and contracted her neck 
muscles so that her head jerked from side 
to side. How long it had taken her to learn 
that—and how easy it was now! She moved 
her body in the pattern of the dance, always 
to the rhythm of those gold and silver notes 
from the gamelan—those fiery, or melting. 
notes that fell in showers of sound around 
her, emphasized by the deep bronze boom 
of the largest gong. 

Renang was advancing toward her, in a 
costume like her own. Renang was a prince, 
as she was. They met, they talked in pan- 
tomime, they quarreled, they fought. Re- 
nang lunged at her, and she fell, quivering, 
to the ground. But, as the other prince 
turned away, she wriggled over to the side, 
quickly draped over her shoulders the 
leathern wings that represented the power- 
ful bird of good or evil, the Garuda, and 
danced back into the combat. Over and 
back, back and forth, they danced, and at 





last the might of the Garuda triumphed, and 
Renang, the warrior prince, was vanquished. 

It was exciting, no matter how many times 
she did it. Her blood leaped and pounded with 
the pleasure her dancing gave her, but when she 
paused, her breathing was as quiet as when she 
began. Only the little beads of perspiration on 
her brow, under the heavy head-dress, showed 
how difficult it had been. 

The watchers stood up, drifted away. The 
men began to pick up their gamelan instruments 
and walk across the road. Renang ran back to 
the dressing-enclosure, and Sayu was about to 
follow, when one of the-white tuans stopped her. 
He was very tall and she had to look up at him 
when he spoke. 

“You are a great dancer,” he said. He did not 
speak Balinese, but the man at his side inter- 
preted for him and for her, too, as she answered. 
“T have never seen finer dancing. How old are 
you?” 

“Eleven, tuan.” 

“Amazing! But everything on this island is 
amazing. ...I have come to ask you some- 
thing. All morning I have watched you; you are 
a finished performer; you would bring delight to 
the people in my country. Will you come to 
America, to my country, and show my people 
how beautiful Balinese dancing can be?” 





He painted her eyebrows and placed a white dot in the 
middle of ber forebead 
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Sayu’s expression did not change. She thought 
quickly. “Your country is far away, tuan?” 

“Yes, but we would go on a big ship. You 
would like that. There would be many things to 
amuse you, many strange and wonderful things 
to see. Great tall buildings P 

“As high as our Mount Batur, tuan?” she 
asked. 

He smiled. ‘Well—no, not so high as that.” 

“Then they would not surprise me,” she said. 

“But there would be thousands of people to 
watch you dance.” 

“Here, too, are many people for whom I 
dance.” 

“And you would have much, much money —” 

“But, tuan, what do I need of money?” 

“Don’t you want to buy things for yourself, 
for your family?” 

“There is no need of money. My mother 
weaves scarves of purple and silver, my friend 
the silver-worker makes me bracelets, my uncle 
carves in wood, every man in our kampong cuts 
statues in stone for the temples.” 

“You would see new country, strange and 
beautiful things.” 

She said warmly, “Not more beautiful than 
Bali, tuan, with its mountains and valleys and 
rivers and rice-fields!” 

“And all new people 

“But I would have to leave my family. I 
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would have to leave little Kumis. And that, 
tuan, I could never do.” 

The man lifted his hands in a gesture of de- 
feat, and yet his smile down at her was very 
gentle and sweet. “I understand why you will 
not come. Iam sorry. I shall never forget your 
dancing, and I wanted others to see it. But you 
are a wise child; a very wise child.” 

She went into the enclosure, took off her danc- 
ing clothes, put them away, helped the others 
‘arry the masks and wigs and head-dresses up 
the little ladders to the shrines, where they were 
put safely away in their boxes. Then she hur- 
ried to her own kampong. 

Everything was as she had left it. Her mother 
still sat at her loom in the shade of the house 
walls, her father was still stroking the legs of his 
fighting cocks, and in a little patch of sunlight 
Kumis was tottering about pursuing a ball. 

She told her mother of the morning’s happen- 
ings. “But of course I did not want to go,” she 
said firmly. “What would I do so far away from 
everyone?” 

Her mother said, “What was it the strange 
tuan called you?” 

“ “Little Wise One,’ ” 
that funny?” 

“No,” said her mother, “perhaps the tuan 
spoke truer than he knew. You are indeed a 
little wise one.” 


Sayu answered. ‘“Wasn’t 


Little White Mule of the Rockies 


OLAUS J. MURIE 


F YOU had been sitting on a certain slope of 
the Rocky Mountains in northwestern Wy- 
oming one bright day in July, you might have 

seen a string of horses coming out of the woods 
and heading out across a little green meadow. 
There were people riding, and some pack horses, 
nodding and plodding, with great packs on their 
backs. And, tagging behind, with a big, canvas- 
covered load, came a little white mule. 

The sorrel saddle horse was Lady. Then there 
was Tony, the mischievous one, Blue, the pack 
horse, and others, all named. But the mule was 
always called just plain White Mule. We 
guessed that she was between twenty and thirty 
years old. She was blind in one eye and carried 
her head turned so that her good eye could look 
ahead. 

More than twenty years of service on the 
mountain trails had taught her all the tricks of 
packing. Daintily she picked her steps on a 
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rough trail. She never rubbed her pack against 
a tree. “Just an old pack mule,” we might say. 
But an “expert”? we must also say, for we must 
always admire and respect the one who knows 
his business. 

One bright Sunday morning, the family wished 
to go up in a high pass for a picnic, and we de- 
cided to take the two babies. Canvas panniers 
were placed on the mule. She stood quiet and 
patient while we tightened straps and cinches 
and made her ready for the trip. Then Joanne 
was lifted into one pannier and was strapped in 
securely. Martin was placed on the other side. 
Then off we went up the trail. As we wound 
along, Martin reached out and tried to pick 
flowers, and once in a while he got a tall larkspur 
reaching up to the mule’s sides. Joanne looked 
out, a little puzzled at first. But soon her head 
began to nod, and in a little while she was fast 
asleep. Martin, too, became tired of reaching 


for flowers, and went to sleep. The mule plod- 
ded on, with every step the panniers swaying, 
rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, up the trail, through 
fields of mountain flowers. 

One time when the horses were picketed out 
in the meadow for the night, 
a bear must have frightened 
them, for in the morning when 
I looked out they were gone! 
I tried following their tracks, 
and learned the direction of 
their travel, but did not find 
them. A few days later I 
went down into the valley and 
began inquiring about horses. 
Sure enough, at a dude ranch 
I found them. There they 
were in a corral, all except the 
white mule! 

We knew that she would 
follow the horses, especially 
Lady, if she could. Had a 
bear got her? She was drag- 
ging a halter rope. Had this 
rope become entangled in the 
bushes and held her prisoner? 
If so, she would be there until 
she starved! 

I went back in the moun- 
tains and hunted the trails, 
but no mule could I find, no 
matter where I looked, nor 
did I see her dainty little tracks anywhere. 

A few days later, I went down to the dude 
ranch to inquire some more about the mule. 
There she was, in the corral with the other horses. 
She had appeared at the ranch a few days be- 
fore, with only a short, frayed end of the halter 
rope dangling under her chin. It was plain to 
see that she really had been fastened in some 
bush or log by the rope. I could picture her 
anxious struggles, as she watched her compan- 
ions walk out of sight. How she must have 
tugged and strained at the rope! She could not 
reach the green grass on the hillside—she had 
no water. A lonesome little mule, held prisoner. 
She knew that the rope itself was her enemy and 
she began to bite and chew it, until it became so 
weakened that it snapped and she was free. 

She was not lost. Eating a little now and then, 
drinking from the mountain streams, she had 
worked her way down toward the valley, follow- 
ing the trail of her companions direct to the dude 
ranch. 

One summer a forest fire sprang up and from 
our camp we could see the great black clouds of 
smoke rolling up from the green forest. At night 







we caught glimpses of red flames through the 
trees. ‘The fire fighters worked hard, day after 
day, with their camps at the edge of the fire. 

Late one afternoon three cowboys, driving 
about twenty pack horses, rode up to our camp. 

They were headed for the fire 

and inquired about the trail. 

hts: “T have to get a message to 

a ee the fire camp tonight,” said 

the man in charge. “I had 

better leave my horses here 

until tomorrow and ride over 
alone.” 

“There is an extra tent here 
for you fellows,” I said. “After 
we all have supper I'll ride 
over with you. That trail is 
pretty hard to find if you 
haven’t been over it.” 

It was rather late when the 
cowboy and I started. I was 
riding Lady, and the white 
mule insisted on coming 
along. Wherever Lady went, 
the mule must go, unless I 
could sneak away when she 
was not looking. This time, 
to avoid an argument with 
such a stubborn animal, I let 
her come. So we rode off into 
the dusk, the white mule 
trailing contentedly behind. 

It was a long ride. The trail was hard to fol- 
low in many places. There would be a moon 
later, but we were on the north side of a high 
mountain. Before long it was almost pitch dark. 

Presently we came near the smouldering fire 
and I began to look for the camp. I had been 
there only once before and knew that there were 
no tents. The men slept just anywhere on the 
ground. It was about midnight now and all 
would be sleeping. Not only was it dark, but the 
air was thick with smoke, so that sometimes it 
was hard to breathe. Once in a while when a 
fresh tree caught fire and blazed up, there was a 
glow of light, but it did not help much. 

“Let’s go up on this little hill,” I suggested, 
“and listen for the horse bells. They have their 
horses here somewhere, I know.” 

Presently I heard a faint “clang-clung” some- 
where down in the smoke. I rode over to the 
edge of the slope to get the direction of the sound 
a little better. My companion must have 
thought the sound came from another direction, 
for when I turned around he was gone. I rode 
back, called, whistled, then rode round and round 
the hill; but no answer. 
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No use hunting each other in this blackness, 
I decided, and headed down in the direction of 
the horse bells. Such blackness! And the thick 
smoke made my throat raw. 

Once I looked back and missed the mule. I 
waited, but she did not appear. How long had 
she been gone? I rode back, as nearly as I could 
guess the direction. I called. But no mule. I 
turned back to hunt for the camp. Lady stum- 
bled about in the dark, for I could not see where 
I was guiding her. Poor old mule! Blind in one 
eye, a little hard of hearing, would she get lost 
and stumble into that fire? 

Suddenly Lady was splashing through mud 
and water and I felt willows brushing my legs. 
We were going through some kind of swamp. 
Just then I was startled by a sound off to one 
side, ‘““He-he-aw-a-he-he-he.”’ 

It was the mule, hunting for us! I shouted to 


her, riding desperately through the water and 
brush in her direction and calling again and 


again. I was sure I was at the spot from which 
she had called, but she was gone. In a desperate 
game of hide and seek, in dark, choking smoke 
on the edge of a forest fire, a lost mule and her 
worried master each hunted for the other in vain. 

I began searching again for the fire camp, 
floundering through mud and water. I reached 
dry ground again and was going ahead cau- 
tiously, when suddenly Lady reared back, just 
as a shout rang out—‘“Hey!” There on the 
ground was a man, sitting up in his bed. I could 
dimly make out other bundles where men were 
lying rolled up in their blankets. I had found 
the camp. 

I hardly knew what to say. Now that I had 
lost my cowboy companion, somewhere in the 
night, what did I want the camp for, anyway? 

But I said, “I came over with a fellow whose 
name I don’t know, and I lost him somewhere in 


this smoke. He wanted to see someone here, 
whose name I don’t know, to give him some mes- 
sage. This fellow has a string of horses back at 
my camp. That is all I know about it.” 

“Oh! I guess I know what it is,” the man said. 
“T am the one he was looking for.” 

I was given a message to take back to my 
‘vamp, then I carefully rode through the camp of 
sleeping bundles and went on into the darkness. 

By this time I had circled about so much that 
I doubted if I could make the right start. But 
to begin with, I headed away from the fire. 

I heard the horse bells again, and a little later 
I found myself in the midst of a bunch of hob- 
bled horses. I could see the dim shapes. There 
was one light-colored shape, a white horse, I 
thought. But an idea struck me. I rode over 
close to it, leaned over in the saddle for a good 


look. Two long ears pointed at me—the white 
mule! Lonesome, lost, and hungry for compan; 


ionship, she had found these horses. 

I rode close by her to let her smell her old 
friend, Lady. She knew her at once, and when 
I rode away she fell in behind and tagged along. 

I found the trail again and then gave Lady the 
reins. I knew that if she did not know the way, 
I surely would not, so I did not guide her at all 
and she took me safely home. We reached camp 
about two o’clock in the morning, and there I 
also found the cowboy. After he had become 
lost, his horse had taken him back. So all was 
well. By good fortune, we were all back home 
and the message was delivered. 

The white mule is pensioned now. 
ing days are over. In winter she has all the 
sweet hay she wants. In summer she is free to 
graze over the green meadows. When we go into 
the mountains she follows, free, without a pack, 
free to wander over the mountain trails where 
she has spent so many faithful years of her life. 


Her work- 


Ringing in the Winter 


PETER ROSEGGER 


¥ ARTHELMEI is here and summer is 
over!” say the mountain folk, and there- 
upon the men smoke their pipes the more 
lingeringly. On the day of St. Bartholomew 
they celebrate the beginning of autumn. 

He is a good man, St. Bartholomew, or Bar- 
thelmei, as he is called in the Alps. He shortens 
the unbearably long days and adds the bit he 
has pinched off to the night’s sleep. People 
whose working hours are governed by the sun 
and not by the clock like that. 
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The dog days have passed. The poisonous 
March fogs “which break up into heavy thunder- 
storms a hundred days later” have stormed their 
fill. The thunderbolts are all shot. The wind 
blows from the Alps, the leaves of the beeches and 
the ashes have turned yellow, and the lame bum- 
ble-bees stumble into the last autumnal flowers 
and nettles. The birds sing no more; they are 
looking for hollow trees. The swallows meet on 
the church steeple, hover above the village with 
a loud screaming, and suddenly are gone. The 





cat climbs the roof in vain and peeps sadly into 
the empty nest. All is silent. The sun lazily 
follows his path. It is as if the Lord had for- 
gotten to wind up the world, as if it were stand- 
ing still. “Time has spun the autumnal threads 
and fallen asleep,” as some one once said. 

And yet a change is taking place. The cold, 
dark winter time is approaching. Meadows and 
fields weep over it through the whole long frosty 
night, and in the morning when the sun rises 
they fail to put on their brilliant dress of dew. 
The grass and leaves have become gray; frost 
has fallen on meadows and bushes during the 
night. 

Even the grain field, so green yesterday, has 
whitened overnight and now awaits the scythe 
and yearns for the protection of the barn. But 
on the first day of autumn the field remains de- 
serted. “The sickle on Barthelmei harms the 
flour bag,” says the farmer who sucks at his pipe, 
leaves the grain in the field for the day, and calls 
a holiday for the whole house. 

It is not altogether a holiday for every one; for 
a good deal of work is done by the sturdy servant 
boys who must click in the autumn and ring in 
the winter. 

This is an old custom which originated in 
northwestern Styria. Nobody knows how it 
arose. Perhaps they learned the cracking and 
the whipping and thundering from the summer 
thunderstorms, or perhaps originally the people 
wanted to drive out evil spirits with their long- 
lashed whips. Today in the few Alpine districts, 
where this custom still survives, it is observed 
for the mere sake of fun and noise. The whole 
house is up early, the old folk smile indulgently, 
and the children shout with joy when the “crack- 
scourges” are taken out of the cupboards. 

The crack-scourge is a whip. The lash is very 
long and sometimes two inches thick at the 
handle end. The other end is quite thin and has 
a silken fringe. The lash is smeared with resin 
to make it sufficiently heavy. Many young fel- 
lows give up smoking their pipes in order to be 
able to buy a crack-scourge. When the farmer 
in hiring a new servant asks the lad how heavy 
his crack-scourge is, this is the same as asking 
him how strong he is, 
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Now let us see the sport itself. Here 
is soft grass. Let us stay in the shade 
of the cherry tree. The Tannhuber 
farm is not very far away. Let us sit 
down and watch the three youths who 
slowly climb the little hill yonder and 
take their posts a short distance away 
from each other. 

Kach carries a crack-scourge in his 
hand. The smallest of the three is the shepherd 
boy, the biggest the “great-servant,” who starts 
the cracking. He grasps the handle of the whip 
in both hands and begins to swing up and down. 
The lash begins to wind about like a snake. 
Then he brandishes the whip above his head, 
faster and faster, and suddenly a crack like a 
pistol shot explodes from the lash and resounds 
in the mountains. 

That is the first sign. That is the whip cut- 
ting across the back of departing summer. A 
second crack, and the woods and-rocks echo 
loudly. That is the greeting to autumn and 
winter. 

The other young fellows join in and the crack- 
ing begins. The shepherd boy with the shortest 
crack-scourge leads, because his lash gives the 
highest tone. Then comes the middle-sized one 
with a little deeper tone, and at last the “great 
servant” with the big crack-scourge. Slowly and 
regularly they crack like the ringing of bells, and 
between the cracks we hear the echoes from the 
rocky mountains. 

The poet Tannhuber approaches, lifting his 
velvet cap, and says, “These are the bells of the 
plants.”” When the boys have finished their Bot 
(game of cracking) and join us he asks them, 
“Do you know the story about the bells of the 
plants? No! I'll tell it to you. 

“Once the minerals who were very proud and 
haughty said to the plants: ‘Isn’t it a shame that 
you do not have bells to ring at your festivities? 
What use is the perfume of the bell-flowers if 
they cannot ring like my metal in the steeples?’ 

“The plants were very annoyed and said to the 
hemp, ‘You hemp, you shall not serve the metal 
as bell-rope any more. You shall be a clapper 
and ring against the air and give joy to men.’ 

“Since then the hemp has rung while the bells 
remained silent in the steeples.” 

What stories Tannhuber could tell. Yes, the 
crack-scourge is indeed the hemp clapper. 

The whips are cracked not only on the day of 
St. Bartholomew but throughout the autumn 
until the first snow falls. On Saturdays and on 
clear Sunday nights the young boys meet and 
crack their whips while the moon looks calmly 
down at them. —Austrian Junior Red Cross Magazine 
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The Navy to the Rescue 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


F BY any chance 
] you had gone for 

a walk at San- 
tarem, near the 
Amazon River, in 
the wilds of Brazil, 
away back in the 
year 1878, you 
might have noticed 
a merry group of 
dark-skinned _ chil- 
dren playing in the 


sand. At a second 
glance you would 
have been startled 


by the fact that one of the bare-footed, half- 
naked, neglected little savages was a white 
child. 

She would have run away from you like a 
frightened fawn had she seen you coming. Al- 
though she was an American, she might not have 
understood a word of the English language had 
you spoken to her, because this was little Alice 
Stroope, an orphan, whose father and mother 
had died and left her in far-away Brazil, hun- 
dreds and thousands of hopeless miles from their 
old home in Texas. 

In those days the interior of Brazil was a 
wilderness almost as unknown to the world as 
it had been four hundred years earlier, when the 
first Spanish and Portuguese explorers beheld the 
mighty Amazon. 

The child may have been happy for all we 
know, as there is no evidence that she ever had 
been unkindly treated. Her foster mother lived 
in a hut, and was unacquainted with any life 
beyond her own circle of native associates. When 
she had taken little Alice from her heart-broken, 
dying mother, she had solemnly promised that, 
if ever it became possible, she would send the 
child to her relatives in Texas. But such a 
miracle seemed utterly impossible. 

Then one day, all in a minute, the world was 
changed for the American waif. The first big 
steamship that ever had ventured up the un- 
charted Amazon River was now returning after 
having made the survey of its waters ordered by 
our government, and had anchored at Santarem, 
near the mouth of the Tapojoz River. The 
ship was the Enterprise, of the United States 
Navy, and her commander was Captain 
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The Enterprise 


Thomas OO. Self- 
ridge. 

Captain Selfridge 
had never heard of 
Alice, but wished to 
Santarem  be- 
cause he knew the 
story of the Ameri- 
can families who, at 
the close of the war 
between the States, 
in which they had 
lost everything, had 
left their homes in 
Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Texas to make a new start near San- 
tarem in Brazil. It wasasad story. The colony, 
numbering about one hundred and fifteen men, 
women and children, survived desperate experi- 
ences on the long voyage to Brazil. After their 
arrival at Santarem, they found that only six 
miles of the road had been cut through to the 
land of their dreams, and they had to go on foot 
and carry their baggage and their food fifteen 
miles up the wild, steep hills, while the tropical 
rain came down upon them in torrents. 

They were welcomed to their new home acres, 
where no houses awaited them, by wild animals, 
insects, and reptiles. The strangers were taken 
ill with fevers and dysentery. Soon most of them 
were without food or money. They were so 
homesick that at the end of six months many 
had made their way on the river steamers back 
to Para, where they begged the American consul 
to send them home. 

A few of the families, who had been better 
provided with pioneer necessities than others, 
stayed and established homes. Only one Ameri- 
can, so far as the records show, had been left in 
the hands of the Indians. She was little Alice. 

When Captain Selfridge discovered the white 
child, he knew that she must belong to one of 
those unhappy pioneer families from America, 
and he offered to take her home. 

Probably little Alice was frightened at the 
sizht of the naval officer in his fine uniform and 
gold braid, who took her from her foster mother. 
And she must have been terrified when she was 
carried on board the strange ship that was to 
take her away from the only home she had 
known. 
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For several days the Enterprise was anchored 
at Santarem, and from her decks the little girl 
saw for the last time the towering trees, the 
waving vines, the bright flowers, the children, 
and all the scenes of her childhood. These pic- 
tures must have remained in her mind forever. 

By the time the Enterprise reached Para, at 
the mouth of the Amazon, however, Alice had 
lost her fear of the officers and sailors, and was 
at home on the ship. In the records of her case 
in the government’s archives, it is written that 
“she was bright and engaging” and was quickly 
a great favorite on board. 

When the Enterprise arrived at Para, Captain 
Selfridge asked Mrs. Cone, the wife of 
the American consul, to buy at his ex- 
pense the clothes for Alice, and to 
teach her how to wear her gay little 
dresses, a cloak, hat, shoes, stockings, 
and underwear. Meantime Alice had 
learned to say a few polite English 
phrases and to comb her hair, keep her 
face and hands clean. Now, in her new 
clothes, she looked and behaved like a 
different child. 

Then a dark shadow appeared. The 
judge of the Orphans’ Court of Brazil 
heard about Alice, and sent word to 
Captain Selfridge that he must send 
the child back to the jungle; only he 
didn’t express it just that way. Cour- 
teously, he insisted that Georgia Alice 
Stroope was a Brazilian and could not 
be picked up and taken to the United 
States in any such fashion as the captain pro- 
posed. 

The judge wrote a letter to the American con- 
sul at Para, and demanded the return to San- 
tarem of “the little Brazilian orphan, Georgia 
Alice Stroope, legitimate daughter of the late 
American citizen, Sarre Franklin Stroope and his 
wife, Georgia Alice Stroope.” 

The American consul’s answer began like 
this: 

“Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note of the thirty-first ultimo, re- 
questing me to give the necessary orders that the 
orphan Georgia Alice Stroope, eight years of age, 
daughter of the late American citizen Sarre 
Franklin Stroope and his wife Georgia Alice 
Stroope, said to be a Brazilian citizen, born in 
the city of Santarem, and baptized in the Roman 
Catholic faith, now on board the American Sloop 
of War, Enterprise, at present anchored in this 
port, be delivered to you at the requisition of the 
Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Santarem, who 
asserts that the said orphan was clandestinely 





taken on board the said Enterprise by the com- 
mander when passing by that city.” 

Later in the long letter, Mr. Cone says that 
Captain Selfridge “had no intention of offending 
the laws of Brazil, and that, if it be the law, that 
the child should be delivered to you, that he is 
ready to do so; but by proceeding in this manner, 
the orphan is kept away from her nearest rela- 
tives who desire to take care of her, and educate 
her, thus losing the opportunity to receive an 
education, and she will be left in a foreign land 
away from her friends, and fearing the future 
results of such a course, he begs your permission 
to carry her to the United States to the friends 
recommended by the dy- 
ing parents.” 

Governments must be 
polite to each other. 
Finally this diplomatic 
gentleman at Para 
quoted the United States 
law of April 9, 1866: 
“All children heretofore 
or hereafter born out of 
the limits of the United 
States, whose fathers 
were or may be at the 
time of their birth citi- 
zens thereof, are declared 
to be citizens of the 
United States.” 

Instead of waiting to 
hear anything further 
from the Brazilian judge, 
Captain Selfridge decided to sail away with little 
Alice while yet there was time. Besides, he had 
been given orders from the President of the 
United States requiring him, as commander of a 
ship of our Navy, to bring home any exiles who 
wished to return to their country. 

Thus it came about that this true story from 
the dusty records at Washington has a happy 
ending; for in due time Georgia Alice Stroope 
arrived in New York, thanks to the United 
States Navy. In his “Memoirs,” Selfridge said 
that “she cried bitterly when the time came to 
leave the Enterprise, and the whole ship’s com- 
pany regretted to see her go.” 

On her safe arrival in Texas, the relatives of 
Georgia Alice Stroope wrote a letter of thanks 
and deepest gratitude to Captain Selfridge for 
his kindness in bringing home their child.* 


NAVY DEPT. 


Captain Selfridge 


* The United States Navy -is proud of the fact that it 
has saved far more lives in peace than it has ever taken 
in war. October 27, Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday, is now 
celebrated as Navy Day.—Editor. 
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Kasim Finds the Kudu 


FLORENCE M. GILLETT 


Illustrations by Alice Dennis 


ASIM saw the caravan ap- 
proaching the village in the 
late afternoon when he 

emerged from the depths of the 
thornbush. He had been sitting, 
absolutely still, listening to the 
call of franeolins and watching 
the seampering of a dik-dik. From 
his foothold on the side of the 7 
hill, he watehed the long line of 
heavily laden mules plodding across the uneven 
land, picking their way more quickly now that 
they smelled water. 

The men who walked beside the mules carried 
guns. They were dark of skin, like himself. And 
they were dressed, like the men of his village, in 
the enveloping chamma with one end thrown 
over the shoulder. No doubt they were from 
another part of Ethiopia. So he did not spend 
much time looking at them. 

But those four men who rode, dressed in 
strange garments, and with skins lighter than he 
had ever seen, lighter than he had ever imagined 
a human skin could be, who were they? What 
did they want? 

Perhaps it was a slave-raiding party, come to 
carry off the strongest young people of the 
village. Who else would come in such numbers 
to this remote spot? With that fearful thought 
he crouched in the shadow of the thornbush, 
digging his bare heels into the steep hill to secure 
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his position. He felt gratefully 
for the rawhide cord which hung 
around his neck, with its little 


ok packets of charms to ward off 
injury and enemies. 
The dusty, wearied caravan 


halted at some distance this side 
of the water-hole, and a babel of 
voices came up to Kasim as the 
men unloaded the animals. Tents 
went up and fires were lighted. Thirsty mules 
crowded at the water-hole from which some vil- 
lage women, who had been washing clothes and 
drawing water, hastily departed. Two boys, who 
had been watering a few goats, herded their 
animals off quickly, although a native in the 
caravan, an interpreter, shouted repeatedly that 
they were safe and need not go. 

Of course, slave-raiders would talk that way to 
make their victims unafraid. Had not Kasim 
been warned many times not to linger near any 
of the few strangers who passed that way, be- 
cause his strong young limbs made him a desir- 
able prize? 

So he crouched on the hillside and watched the 
preparations for the night. None of the villagers 
went near the camp, except a few of the sick 
and crippled who gathered around begging. 
Their feeble bodies were safe, certainly. 

The smell of food rose up to Kasim, and the 
sound of laughing and singing. Curiosity became 


stronger than fear. He crept down the hillside 
in the lengthening shadows and drew near those 
four men of light skins as they sat eating around 
a small table. The biggest one looked up, saw 
the boy, and smiled. Kasim, in spite of his fear, 
smiled back. Then he turned and fled. 

The village lay on the other side of the water- 
hole. It consisted of a few tukuls—mud-walled, 
thatched huts—celus- 
tered under thorn trees. 
That night there was 
much sullen as well as 
excited talk in those 
tukuls. The interpreter 
from the caravan had 
come to the village to 
explain that the white 
men were not slavers. 
They were Americans, he said, collecting birds 
and animals for a museum in their own land 
across the ocean. They needed a guide for the 
hunting, and a guide to take them to the next 
water, because this part of Ethiopia was entirely 
strange to the native men in the caravan. They 
carried a letter from the Emperor commanding 
that every assistance be given them. 

But the villagers could not read, so the letter 
meant nothing to them. America was an 
unknown word, and they had never seen white 
men. 

Besides, the headman hated all foreigners. Let 
these strangers find their own way, he decided. 
They were undoubtedly slave-raiders in disguise, 
or evil-doers of some kind. Better be prepared 
to fight them if they showed the least unfriend- 
liness, he warned. Moreover, he forbade the 
villagers to give them any information or assist- 
ance about game, trails, or water. 

In the early morning Kasim crept back to the 
camp. Everyone looked rested, and there was 
the stir of work to be done. The white men were 
eating at their little table, over which a bold 
brown kite occasionally swooped. The white 
men threw small pieces of food into the air, 
which the bird caught as it flew. This made the 
men laugh tremendously. 

When they noticed Kasim they smiled and 
beckoned. For the life of him, he could not feel 
afraid any more, and with a wide, happy grin he 
walked right up to the table. The interpreter 
was called and told Kasim that kudu was 
wanted. Did the boy know where to find kudu? 
And would he guide them? 

Yes. Right away. Now was the time to go. 
Kasim pointed to the sky and told the white men 
that when the sun was hidden by clouds like 
those, the kudu would be out feeding. That day 
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they got five kudu, enough for a fine group, the 
men said. Many people, who could never travel 
to Ethiopia, would come to see it after it was 
placed in a building. 

Kasim could not believe that they were 
slavers, or bad in any way. So before he ieft 
them that night he promised to guide them to 
the next water. 

He had hoped to get away with them at day- 
break without interference from the villagers. 
But everybody poured out of the tukuls as the 
mules started. And when they saw Kasim at the 
head of the caravan, they shouted warnings that 
he would never come back, and curses because 
he was helping foreigners. But he only looked 
at the white men and smiled. 

Late that afternoon, after very hard traveling, 
they reached the next water. The white men 
gave Kasim a good dinner and kept him near 
them through the night. They gave him some 
bright silver paper which he could smooth out 
and wrinkle up, again and again. They made 
noises come out of a little black box and told him 
that it was music. They made light come in- 
stantly in the end of a tube by pressing it with 
a finger. They wrote on white paper with a little 
machine that made clicking noises. Their tables 
and chairs folded and unfolded. The villagers 
had not cared to look at these things. They had 
not been the least interested. But Kasim stared 
at them with wide eyes. 

The white men did not keep him for the slave 
trade. They sent him home early the next morn- 
ing, after giving him a Maria Theresa dollar. 
Now he was rich, for no other boy in the village 
had a coin like that. They gave him more money 
in the form of a bar of 
salt and some empty 
cartridge shells. The 
villagers would not 
scold him when they 
saw such things. For 
himself he had some 
empty tin cans and 
more of that bright 
silver paper which the 
interpreter called tin- 
foil. The empty tin cans were precious. The 
cook, Kasim had learned, traded them for 
chickens in friendly villages, at the rate of one 
can for one chicken. 

Best of all, the biggest white man, the one 
Kasim liked most, had given him an old khaki 
coat. It was much too large. The coat fell to his 
knees and the sleeves to his finger tips. But 
Kasim dearly loved it. And he knew that when he 
wore it he was the handsomest boy in Ethiopia. 
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OCTOBER 30 IS IMPORTANT 


N THE afternoon of Wednesday, October 30, 
there will be a Junior Red Cross broadcast 
over an international and coast-to-coast hook-up. 
First, Admiral Grayson, Chairman of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross and of the Board of Governors 
of the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, 
will speak for four min- 
utes. Then the Juniors 
will have the micro- 
phone. From a city in 
the United States and 
from Paris, Tokyo, 
Rome, London, and 
Prague, a school boy 
or girl will speak for 
two minutes each about 
the Junior Red Cross. 
Each one will use the 
language of his country, 
and the speeches in Jap- 
anese, Italian, French, 
and Czech will be sum- 
marized in English by an interpreter. The 
United States Marine Band in Washington, 
D. C., will play the music of the national 
anthems of the various speakers. 
The time will be 2 to 2:30 p.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. The program will come over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s network. 
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A fifteenth century artist made a picture for the story 
Columbus told of a fish so large that a Mass could be 
said on its back 


A JUNGLE ADVENTURE 

[S FRENCH and Belgian schools the teachers 

now and then assign some moral precept for 
the class to illustrate in a composition. This 
true story came in an album sent by a school in 
Belgium to the Intermediate School in Eau 
Galle, Wisconsin. The boy who wrote it was 
born in the Belgian Congo: 

I had hardly reached the age of reason when I thought 
I looked and acted like Tom Mix. Having ventured one 
day towards the jungle, I had the foolish idea of exploring 
it. ‘However, scarcely had I made a few steps when fear 
seized me. I went forward, notwithstanding, courageously 
(at least I thought so). But fright paralyzed me. I did 
not hear, as in all the books of adventure, the roars of 
wild animals, but the chirp of the cricket and the call of 
the birds were capable of striking terror into me. And 
then I heard some human footsteps and I thought my 
end had come. I began to recite the “act of penitence” 
which I had learned only fifteen days ago. The steps 
approached and I expected the final blow. It came with 
two masterly smacks on the ears, which are still buzzing. 
My father led me home by the scruff of the neck—where 
in spite of my emotion and excitement I was able to do 
justice to a dish of porridge. I thought I was strong and 
found myself weak. One often has too high an opinion of 
oneself. 

THE PROGRAM PICTURE 
FF the east coast of Spain there are two 
beautiful islands called Majorea and Mi- 
norea, meaning “the Larger” and “the Smaller.” 
Minorea is famous for goats and fine leather; 
Majorea for its superb cathedral, its oranges, 
and its pigs. 

Of the three the pigs are the most important. 
In the autumn they are fattened on the figs that 
drop from the trees, 
and when market time 
comes they are shipped 
to Barcelona, washed 
and trimmed with 
bright ribbons. At the 
Fair they bring the 
highest prices of any 
pigs in Spain, since they 
make the finest hams 
and bacon. 

Jaime, the boy in the 
picture, lives on Ma- 
jorea. If he were not 
lame, he would no 
doubt pass his days 
guarding the famous pigs. But because he 
can not chase them over the stony fields, he has 
turned to the water; has learned to row and sail 
a boat, to set lobster traps, and to spread and 
mend the nets, when the fishermen come in with 
their catch of the tunny fish which are plentiful 
in that part of the Mediterranean.—A.M.U. 
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UNROLLING THE MAP 

Leonard Outhwaite: John Day, 

Reynal & Hitchcock: $3.75 
(Ages 11 to 15) 


NROLL the map and 
look at it —clear, 
simple and accurate. 

You can find any place you 
want on it, and figure out 
just how long it would take 
you to get there. But look backward through 
time, and this map begins to dwindle and change 
until the western hemisphere is lost, while in its 
place the vague outlines of Asia can be seen 
creeping nearer to Europe. The North and South 
Poles fade out entirely, and the world finally 
becomes a queer little shape to the south and 
east of the Mediterranean. 

This is how it looked to Hannu the Egyptian, 
who started off on a trip of exploration back in 
2750 B.C. He is the first explorer of whom there 
is any written record. But the story of explora- 
tion is continued up to modern times, and our 
own Admiral Byrd. 

Have you wondered about Prester John, the 
legendary ruler of a vast, indefinite kingdom in 
Asia? Or El Dorado, the Gilded Man, whom the 
Spanish Conquistadors hoped to find in the 
depths of the South American jungles? This 
book will tell you about them, and about many 
more real or imaginary goals of the explorers of 
different ages. Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing stories is that of the vikings who, some 
historians believe, went as far inland on our 
continent as Minnesota, and left a stone, carved 
with a story telling how many hardships they 
endured, and how half of their number had been 
killed by the Indians. Then there is the story of 
Marco Polo, who left the richest city in Europe 
to go traveling in China, which was farther away 
from home then than the moon is today. There 
are the stories of bold Spanish conquerors, and of 
Francis Drake with his hearty English sailors. 
Coming down to later times, you can read about 
the Lewis and Clark expedition west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The modern explorers, with their air- 
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planes and radios, are not less colorful than the 
early ones. 

This book is a very complete and thrilling 
story of exploration. It is written in a breezy and 
readable style, and there are many pictures of 
ships from different ages. 
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How Columbus’ ship really looked 





To Read 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
—THE STORY OF A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


Edna Potter: Oxford University 


Press: $2.00 
(Ages 8 to 12) 


ROM the wall near his 

house, little Christopher 
Columbus could see the tall 
ships come drifting in, and 
then he would run down to the wharves to see 
their strange cargoes unloaded. He liked to hear 
stories of adventure from weather-beaten sailors. 
But in those days, as you know, the earth was 
much less known than it is now. The Far East 
was like a fairyland to the people of Europe. 

Young Columbus determined to go to sea as 
soon as he could, and when he was fourteen he 
shipped on his first voyage as cabin boy. A great 
idea was beginning to grow in his mind. If the 
world was really round, why not sail out into the 
Atlantic, and, by rounding the globe, reach those 
eastern countries from the far side? 

Columbus began to work in real earnest for the 
voyage he hoped to make. He went to the King 
of Portugal, then to the rulers of Spain for help. 
Everywhere he met with heart-breaking delays 
and wicked treachery. Then finally Isabella, 
Queen of Spain, promised to help him. Her way 
of doing this was to order the little town of Palos, 
which had been misbehaving, to supply three 
ships and sailors enough to man them. People 
were so afraid of the unknown ocean that 
criminals had to be freed from the prisons to 
complete the number. During the voyage, 
Columbus kept a false record of the distance they 
had traveled, to keep the men from knowing how 
far from home they were. When they came on 
an ancient wreck, and when a meteor fell into 
the ocean, the sailors were nearly wild with fear. 
Then at last they saw a white beach and a green 
tropical forest. 

The next part of the book is sad, but you will 
want to read it because it is so interesting. It 
tells about the further adventures of Columbus, 
how he was wrecked, how he thought he had 
found the way to the garden of Eden, and how, 
when he was sent home in chains, not a sailor 
could be found who would rivet the irons in 
place. Altogether, you will like the book very 
much. It tells many new things about Columbus, 
and has fine illustrations by the author —C.E.W. 
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ee upon a time, long, long ago, 
when Louis XVI was King and 


x 

Marie Antoinette was Queen, there 
lived in France a Cock and a Sheep and a 
Duck. 

Although these three creatures all lived 
together on the same small farm, they were 
not special friends. 

The Cock spent all his time strutting 
proudly about the farmyard, crowing and 
boasting to the Hens, telling them what a 
brave and elegant fellow he was. 

The Sheep, who was a gentle creature, 
spent her time wandering over the hillside 
with other sheep, munching grass. 

The Duck spent his time on the pond, 
paddling about with other ducks, not bother- 
ing to look at the Cock in the farmyard or 
the Sheep on the hillside. 

Often gay coaches rumbled along the road 
near the farm. Some days King Louis 
XVI and his huntsmen pranced by on their 
horses and sometimes Queen Marie Antoi- 
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Illustrations by Karl Larsson 


nette drove by with her ladies in waiting. 

But the Cock and the Sheep and the Duck 
were so busy crowing and munching and 
paddling, they did not notice them any more 
than they noticed each other. 

Then one day a handsome coach stopped 
at the farmhouse and a 
stepped out and the Farmer and_ the 
Farmer’s Wife came out and greeted him. 
But the Cock and the Sheep and the Duck 
were so busy crowing and munching and 
paddling they did not notice the coach or the 
Stranger or the Farmer or the Farmer’s 
Wife any more than they noticed each other. 

The Stranger and the Farmer and the 
Farmer’s Wife all came out into the farm- 
yard and they watched the proud and boast- 
ful Cock as he strutted about telling the 
Hens what a brave and elegant fellow he 
was. 


door stranger 


“Ah, what a handsome cock!” said the 
Stranger. “‘He is fine enough to go up 
before the King. Bring him to the Palace 
Courtyard tomorrow.” 

Then the Stranger and the Farmer and 
the Farmer’s Wife went to the hillside and 
the Stranger chose the Sheep to go with the 
Cock and they went to the pond and he 
chose the Duck to go with the Sheep and 
the Cock. 

And still the Cock and the Sheep and the 
Duck were so busy crowing and munching 
and paddling they did not listen to what the 
Stranger said nor did they notice when he 
hurried away. 

Early the next morning the Farmer 


washed and combed the Sheep and put a 
blue ribbon around her neck. Then he 
brushed and smoothed the feathers of the 
Cock and the Duck. Then he put the Cock 
and the Sheep and the Duck all together in 
his cart and off they started for the King’s 
Palace with the Farmer and the Farmer’s 
Wife both dressed in their very best clothes. 

As they rode along the Cock was no 
longer his proud and boastful self. He 
sulked in the corner of the cart and com- 
plained, “Oh, woe is me; where are they 
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The Duck said nothing at all, for he had hidden bis head under 


his wing 


taking us? I wish I were back in my farm- 
yard again with my friends the Hens!” 

The Duck crouched in another corner and 
murmured, “Oh, woe is me; will I ever 
paddle in my pond again?” 

The Sheep sighed as she thought of her 
hillside, but she only said, “We must be 
brave together.” 

At last they entered the great gate which 
led to the courtyard of the Palace. 
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King Louis XVI and Queen Marie An- 
toinette and the Royal Family and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the American commis- 
sioner, and many other Important People 
from all parts of the world were waiting at 
the Palace. And thousands of Ordinary 
People were waiting in the Palace court- 
yard. In front of the Palace was a plat- 
form and over this platform held up by two 
high poles was a great empty bag made of 
linen covered and lined with paper. Under 
this bag was a place to build a fire, and 
nearby stood a large wicker basket 
tied to the bag by a long, strong 
rope. 

But the Cock and the Sheep and 
the Duck were all too unhappy to 
notice King Louis XVI or Queen 
Marie Antoinette or any of the 
Important People or any of the 
thousands of Ordinary People in 
the courtyard or the platform or 
the bag or the basket. 

And they were even more un- 
happy when they were lifted from 
the cart and all put together into 
the large wicker basket. 

The Cock flapped his wings and 
scrambled about and tried to climb 
out of the basket. “I’m going 
Home,” he cried to the Sheep. 
“I’m going Home to my farm- 
yard!” 

But the Sheep gave him a kick, and 
shoved him back. ‘‘For shame,” she said. 
“Be quiet!” she said. “We must all be 
brave together.” 

“You hurt me; you hurt my wing!” cried 
the Cock. 

Then the top of the basket was shut down 
and they could see only through the cracks 
of the basket. 

They could see a fine gentleman whose 
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name was Joseph Montgolfier building a 
fire of straw and chopped wood. They 
could hear his voice speaking loudly as he 
told King Louis XVI and Queen Marie 
Antoinette and Benjamin Franklin and all 
the Important People at the Palace 
and all the Ordinary People in the 
Palace courtyard just what was 
going to happen. 

But the Cock and the Sheep and 
the Duck were all so very unhappy 
they did not listen to what Joseph 
Montgolfier said, and so they did 
not know what was going to 
happen to them. 

And they could see only through 
the cracks of the basket. They 
could see the flames of the fire and 
they could see great columns of 
thick smoke rising. 

“We are to be 
shrieked the Cock. 

The Sheep trembled; she trem- 
bled from head to foot, but she 
said, ““We must be brave; we must 
all be brave together.” 

And the Duck said nothing. He 
said nothing because he hid his 
head. He hid his head under his 
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toimette and Benjamin Franklin and all the 
Important People at the Palace and all the 
Ordinary People in the courtyard saw 
Joseph Montgolfier cut the ropes holding 
the balloon and they saw it rise; they saw 
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Two game keepers came by and found the Cock and the Sheep 


wing to shut out the sight of the 
fire and the smell of the smoke. 

King Louis XVI and Queen Marie An- 
toinette and Benjamin Franklin and all the 
Important People at the Palace and all the 
Ordinary People in the Palace courtyard 
saw the smoke rise from the fire and fill the 
bag until it swelled and swelled into a great 
big beautiful balloon. 

But the Cock and the Sheep did not see 
the balloon. They saw only the fire and the 
smoke. And the Duck saw nothing because 
his head was hidden under his wing. 

King Louis XVI and Queen Marie An- 
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and the Duck 


that huge beautiful balloon rise and go up 
with the basket into the air! 

Inside the basket the Cock and the Sheep 
could not see the balloon above them, but 
they saw a strange sight below them. 

“The earth is falling; the earth is falling 
away from us!” cried the Cock. 

The Sheep could hardly breathe from 
fright, but she whispered, “We must be 
brave; we must all be brave together!” 

And the Duck said nothing because he 
saw nothing and he heard nothing because 


his head was hidden, hidden under his wing. 

But the Cock and the Sheep looked down 
through the cracks in the basket and they 
saw the Palace and the Palace courtyard 
dropping away from them and getting 
smaller and smaller. Gently the balloon 
drifted until they saw a green forest below 
them. 

And then the huge beautiful balloon 
began to come down, down with the basket. 

“The earth is coming!” screamed the 
Cock. “The earth will bump us; the earth 
will bump into us.” 

“We must be brave!” cried the Sheep. 
“We must all be brave together!” 

And the Duck said nothing because he 
saw nothing and he heard nothing because 
his head was still hidden. hidden under his 
wing. 


OWN, down, down came the great bal- 

loon, and gently it landed in the tops of 

the trees. Then the rope holding the basket 

broke and down came the basket to the 
ground and off fell the top. 

The Cock sprang out and he forgot his 
fright. He forgot his hurt wing and he 
stretched his neck and he crowed, “Cocka- 
doodle Doo, Cockadoodle Doo, what a 
brave and elegant fellow I am!” 

And the Sheep stepped out of the basket 
and she gazed around her at the beautiful 
green forest, and she munched the grass at 
her feet and she said, “We were brave; we 
were all brave together!” 

And the Duck slowly took his head from 
under his wing and he looked about him and 
he saw the Cock strutting about and he saw 
the Sheep munching the grass and he asked, 
“Where, where is the fire?’ 


Because he had heard nothing and seen 
nothing of all that had happened to them 
up in the air. 

Then two game-keepers came by and they 
found the Cock and the Sheep and the Duck 
and the basket and the balloon and they took 
them all back two miles to the Palace court- 
yard. 


OSEPH MONTGOLFIER proudly 
showed them to King Louis XVI and 
Queen Marie Antoinette and to Benjamin 
Franklin and to all the Important People at 
the Palace and to all the Ordinary People in 
the Palace courtyard. 

Then the Cock and the Sheep and the 
Duck were honored and acclaimed because 
they were the first, the very first living crea- 
tures to go up in the air in a balloon. 

And Joseph Montgolfier was honored 
and acclaimed because he was the first man 
to make a balloon to carry living creatures. 
King Louis X VI granted him a pension for 
all the rest of his life and he bestowed 
upon Joseph’s brother the order of St. 
Michael because he helped make the bal- 
loon, and upon their father a Patent of 
Nobility. 

The Cock and the Sheep and the Duck 
were taken back to their small farm where 
they became special friends and lived hap- 
pily ever after. People came from far and 
near to admire them, and the Cock’s wing 
was well in no time at all and he would 
proudly strut about crowing and telling 
what a brave fellow he was. The Duck 
paddled happily on his pond and the Sheep 
always wore a blue ribbon around her neck 
and she always said, “We were all brave 
together !”’ 
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Planned 
For Our 


Correspondence 





The Washington School, Tulsa, Okla., sent a pic- 
ture of their doll exchange to Dumfries, Scotland 





Juniors of the Stratford Ave. School, Garden 
City, N. Y., told Polish Juniors about the toy 
farm they built 


Oquirrh School, Salt Lake City, Juniors sent to Poland a picture of 
the train they made from orange crates in their kindergarten 





The J. R. C. of Elba School in Rich- 

mond, Virginia, took a snapshot of 

some of their members for an album 
to Japan 
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The covered wagon was made by the vocational 
department of the Berkshire County School for 
Crippled Children, Massachusetts 





From San Juan, Puerto Rico, to the Old Pueblo 
School, Tucson, Arizona, comes this charcoal 


sketch 








Members in the Oxford School, Cleveland Heights, 
Obio, sent a photograph of the curtains they deco- 
rated with pictwres of Robin Hood, to Manila 


The fourth grade of Gridley Grammar School, Grid- 
ley, California, gave a play, “The Gold Rush,” and 
told about it in their album to the Philippine Islands 


Playing in the snow at the 

Alice School, Hibbing, 

Minnesota. . The picture 
went to Japan 
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Once Too Often 


ALWYN W. KNIGHT 


UD SMITH breezed in from playing. 
“Hello, Mom,” he said, flinging his cap in 
the general direction of the newel post. 

Mrs. Smith said, “Hello, son.’ Bud noticed 
that she was looking at his cap as it lay on the 
next to bottom stair. He picked it up, put it 
where it belonged. 

“Gee, I almost forgot!” 

“Almost?” Mrs. Smith smiled too. “One of 
these days you will almost remember, Bud. 
Please don’t leave your things around, honey. 
Someone might stumble over them and fall. Five 
million people are hurt each year right in their 
own homes, you know!” 

The kitchen door shut on Mrs. Smith’s retreat- 
ing back. There was a pleasant odor of- roast 
beef throughout the house. Bud sniffed hun- 
grily, ran upstairs to wash and slick his hair, 
kicking his roller skates and chamois bag of 
marbles nearer the banister. 

Coming downstairs, Bud was thoughtful. 
What was it Mom had said about five million 
accidents in peoples’ own houses and apart- 
ments? Sounded like an awful lot! But Bud 
had never seen anyone hurt in a home accident, 
and the picture his mind kept trying to form 
was blurry. 

“Say, Dad, do five million people get hurt in 
their homes every year?” Bud asked as he 
slipped into his place at the table. 

Mr. Smith leaned forward. He seemed very 
much interested in the question. “About that 
many, son,” he said. “I know, because a speaker 
gave a talk on home safety at the luncheon club 
today.” 

“What else did he say?” Bud demanded. 

Mr. Smith leaned back in his chair. “Well, he 
told us that the home isn’t as safe a place as 
most people think it is and that’s most of the 
trouble: they don’t do away with hazards 
because they don’t realize that the average house 
is full of them——’” 

“What is a hazard?” Bud wanted to know. 

“Something left on the stairs may be a haz- 
ard,” said Mrs. Smith. 

Bud remembered the roller skates and bag of 
marbles, still on the stairs, and swallowed. 

“Sure, but Pr 

Mr. Smith talked quite a bit about safety 
in the home before he remembered about his 
roast beef again. It seemed that more than one- 
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third of all the people who were accidentally 
killed in the United States the past year were 
killed in their own homes. About 150,000, he 
explained, were hurt so badly each year in home 
accidents that they weren't any better off than 
old Mr. Bonner, who kept the news stand across 
the street and had only one leg. 

“More children are hurt in their own homes 
than any place else—more even than in going to 
and from school!” 

Mrs. Smith seemed surprised. 

“And furthermore, don’t let me ever catch 
your mother doing any dry-cleaning at home 
with gasoline. When gasoline vapor in an open 
pan mixes with just so much air, it can blow you 
as high as eighty-two pounds of dynamite.” 

“T’ll keep an eye on Mom!” Bud promised. 

“And the point is,” said Mr. Smith as they left 
the table, “most of the home accidents are due 
to carelessness and so are avoidable.” 

Bud got out his school books. What his father 
had said stuck in his mind; he hadn’t realized 
that accidents in the home caused so many in- 
juries, even deaths. 

Mrs. Smith came into the room. She had just 
finished the dishes. “When I come downstairs, 
Bud, I'll help you with your lessons,” she volun- 
teered. 

Deep in a long division problem, Bud nodded 
absent-mindedly. 

Presently Mrs. Smith came downstairs. Noth- 
ing happened until she reached the step the 
skates were on. Ordinarily she would have 
stepped in the center of the stair, but this time 
she stepped close to the banister to lean over the 
rail and suggest to Mr. Smith, who was drying 
the dishes, that he might ask Bud to help him. 

It happened so suddenly, Bud could not be- 
lieve that it had happened. A roller skate, 
wheels whirring, shot into the air; there was one 
startled gasp, a hand clutching at the banister, 
missing its mark by inches. A thud. And then 
Bud, terribly frightened, was calling his father. 
His mother lay all in a heap with one leg queerly 
doubled under her. 

Mr. Smith rushed through the kitchen door, 
saw what had happened at a glance. “Call the 
hospital, son!” he said. “Tell them to send an 
ambulance in a hurry!” 

He bent over Mrs. Smith, and Bud heard 
him mutter something about “ broken leg.” 








Mrs. Smith regained consciousness just before 
the ambulance arrived. She smiled weakly at 
Bud. Bud felt like finding a hole somewhere and 
crawling into it. He knew that his roller skates 
had caused the accident. 

He stood in misery watching the two white- 
coated internes gently placing his mother on a 
stretcher and carrying her out to the ambulance. 
His father went out without even bothering 
about a hat. 

Bud had a lump in his throat. His mother had 
smiled at him just before they took her away. 
Even if he had forgotten to put his skates away, 
his mother had smiled. 

The second week after his mother had fallen, 
Bud’s father talked to him as man to man. He 


explained that he had had to borrow money from 
the bank to pay the hospital and doctors’ bills. 
“And so, son,” he said, “I just don’t see my way 
to giving you that bike for your birthday tomor- 
row. I hate not to keep a promise, you know.” 

“Aw, Dad, that’s all right. I don’t want any 
bike now. How about not paying my allow- 
ance for a while, too, so you can pay the bank 
quicker?” 

Mr. Smith smiled with the side of his mouth 
at that; the way he did when he was pleased 
more than he cared to show. 

It seemed a long time before his mother came 
home. Bud went quiétly about the house, pick- 
ing things up. Nobody else was going to fall 
again around this house if he could help it! 


At Home 


HE Bristol 
School in Web- 
ster Groves, 
Missouri, gave a 
J.R.C. play, which 
the children pre- 
pared with the help 
of their geography 
teacher. It began 
with a scene in 
which some Juniors 
discussed coopera- 
tion between the 
J.R.C. and clubs in 
the school, and, be- 
fore it was finished, members representing dif- 
ferent nations in native costumes had a chance 
to tell about the work in their different countries. 
The Bristol School Juniors have been carrying 
on several interesting projects. One girl gradu- 
ated from the high school, but was unable to 
attend college because of financial reasons. The 
school has paid her tuition for several years. 
In addition to this, the Juniors have raised 
a great deal of money through plays for milk 
for a Negro school, and have bought a number 
of pairs of shoes. 


OURTEEN isolated or needy schools in the 
Pacific Coast area have received reading and 


reference libraries, of twenty-seven volumes 
each, from the Junior Red Cross. The N.C.F. 


made it possible. Juniors on the San Francisco 
Council volunteered to label all the books before 
they were packed. 





O’Keefe Junior High School members of Atlanta, Georgia, sent 
this silhouette in an album to the Tan-yo School, Aichi 
Province, Japan 


Many of the li- 
braries went to 
out - of - the - way 
places, where they 
were most needed, 
and where they 
were often delivered 
under unusual cir- 
cumstances. For 
instance, the Armin 
School, in Wallowa 
County, Oregon, is 
far up in the moun- 
tains, and it can 
only be reached by 
horseback. The schoolhouse is a one-room build- 
ing, formerly a shack, rebuilt to serve as a school. 
Another school at Agness, Oregon, is thirty miles 
up the Rogue River from the nearest town, and, 
as there is no highway, the books had to be 
taken up by boat. 

The Simpson Park School, in a remote country 
district of Nevada, also received a library. The 
ranchers in the neighborhood have helped to 
keep this school going by supplying it with 
fuel. 

Two of the libraries were sent to Alaska, one 
to a native school at Valdez, where the girls have 
done a great deal of sewing for the J.R.C., and 
one to Unga Island, among the Aleutian Islands. 
A government cutter took the books for a trip of 
two thousand miles before they reached the 
island. 

The teacher of the Elizabeth Barton School 
near Tucson, Arizona, wrote: 





ae 
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Pupils in two of the schools which received 

libraries from the N. C. F. The Simpson 

Park School of Austin, Nevada, above; and 
below, the school at Agness, Oregon 


The children speak Spanish in 
their homes, and have no access 
to English books except through 
the school, so the new books will 
be of great value in our Amer- 
icanization work. The books 
have been carefully varnished to 
preserve the covers and a com- 
mittee of older girls checks the 
books each day. 

Another teacher wrote 
from Strong, New Mexico: 

We received the books and 
have had them in use for several 
months. You can not know how much these books mean 
to a group of children who have absolutely no books in 
their homes and have never seen a public library. 

The books were a splendid selection for our group. 
“Smoky” and “Heide” as well as “Pinocchio” are dearly 
beloved realities to us now. 


The boys of a rural school in Braxton County, 
West Virginia, made a bookcase for their books, 
in the form of a cross, and painted it red. 


| pester in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minne- 
sota sent a thousand books to the citizens of 
their states who were members of the pioneer 
expedition to the Matanuska Valley in Alaska. 
The N.C.F. provided the transportation. 


MEMBERS in the Washington School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, sent an album to Czechoslo- 
vakia, and described in a letter how they spent 
their day. They said: 

On school days mother usually calls us at seven o'clock. 


We get up, comb our hair, and dress. After breakfast we 
are off to school. 
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School begins at eight forty-five o’elock. If we reach 
school early we play games until the bell rings to call us 
to our classes. This bell is rung by electricity and is timed 
by an automatic clock. When we are called in we go to 
the room where we spend half of our school time. We eall 
this room our home room. Here we study arithmetic, 
reading, writing, spelling, and history. In this room also we 
write to you the letters that we place in the album for you. 

At twelve-fifteen it is time for us to go to lunch. Those 
of us who live near to the schoolhouse go home for lunch, 
while those who live too far away to go home eat at our 
cafeteria. Our lunch period ends at one o’clock. We then 
go to the gymnasium, where we have our physical educa- 
tion classes. In the afternoon we have science or art 
classes. In the science class we study geography and out- 
of-door life. When we study our out-of-door life we often 
go on field trips to study the trees, birds, animals, insects 
and plants that live and grow around us. In our art 
classes we draw pictures of the things we study in our home 


room. At three o’clock our school day is over. 


These Juniors also told their Czechoslovakian 
friends how to play the game “Jump the Shot.” 
They said: 


In “Jump the Shot” you use 
as many players as you wish, 
but fifteen or twenty players 
is really the best number. To 
play this game you need a 
long rope with a small cloth 
bag full of beans tied to one 
end of it. We never use any- 
thing on the end of the rope 
heavier than a bean bag. 

To play “Jump the Shot” 
the players form a circle; then 
they choose one of the boys or 
girls in the circle to be the 
swinger. The swinger takes 
the rope with the bean bag 
tied to it and steps to the center of the circle. He then 
places the bean bag on the ground near where he is stand- 
ing in the center of the circle. He holds the rope rolled 
up in his hand. Then he stoops over and begins to swing 
the beanbag in circles turning himself around as the bean- 
bag swings in circles. He gradually lengthens the rope 
while he swings the beanbag until the bag reaches the 
players in the circle. Any player who fails to jump over 
the bag and thus stops it with his feet is put out of the 
game. The player who stays in the circle the longest wins 
the game and becomes the next swinger. 


HIPMENTS of three hundred and thirty-six 

Christmas boxes were made during the sum- 
mer to seven government schools in Alaska. One 
shipment of one hundred boxes is going to Bar- 
row, which we understand is the farthest north 
school in America. 


MEMBERS in East Chieago, Indiana, had an 

orange and egg shower for needy sick chil- 
dren. They held an airplane model show, sold 
newspapers, and presented plays to raise money 
for the Service Fund. ‘Get-well” cards were 
sent to sick children. 


HE Nett Lake Indian Sehool at Orr, Minne- 

sota, wrote to the Dalton School in Dalton, 
Indiana, and told about what the government 
has been doing for the Indians. An Indian Con- 
servation Camp has been set up, very much like 
the C.C.C. camps in other parts of the country. 
Men from many different reservations and towns 
came to this camp for work. Some of the main 
work has been underbrushing and parking along 
roads, making new roads, and putting up new 
telephone lines. Many new forestry cabins and 
towers were built as an added protection from 
forest fires. The Nett Lake Juniors said: 

When the camp first opened, many of the men from this 
reservation went over there to work. The camp is very 
well built. It consists of an office building, a hospital, 
including doctors’ quarters, a mess hall, four barracks, a 
bath house, a garage, a shop and a large recreation build- 
ing. This building is equipped for basketball and other 
sports. Talkies or movies were shown every week during 
the winter. Dances were held at various times. Every- 
thing was done to give the men the best surroundings 
possible. 


UBLIC SCHOOL 47 for the deaf, Manhat- 

tan, entertained French visitors from the Nor- 
mandie with a delightful Junior Red Cross cele- 
bration. The program was the work of the 
students of the school, and was attended by 
prominent members of the Board of Education 
and the Red Cross. The printed program had 
the French colors, and a little figure of an Ameri- 
can Red Cross nurse had her dress, cape, and 
headgear of cloth pasted on the paper cover. 
The program included “The Story of the Selfish 
Giant,” a performance by the “rhythm orches- 
tra,” and the J. R. C. pledge. 


HE Junior High School at Kingston, Mas- 
sachusetts, has an enthusiastic and active 
J.R.C. 

Last year in the fall, the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades organized the Council, and then 
started at once to make plans. In September 
and October they made scrapbooks, which were 
sent to Japan, and to hospitals in the neighbor- 
hood of the school. During November the Jun- 
iors decorated seven large baskets for Thanks- 
giving, and sent them to seven families in the 
community. Each basket contained a piece of 
meat to roast, butter, bread, cookies or cakes, at 
least four kinds of vegetables, celery or lettuce, 
cranberry sauce, and candy. There were also 
over thirty cans of vegetables and fruit. 

At Christmas time they packed a box which 
was sent to the Naval Hospital at Chelsea. It 
contained writing material, favors, games, joke- 
books which the Juniors had made, and fifty 
Christmas cards in stamped envelopes to send. 


The last part of the year was spent in making 
a patchwork quilt, which raised a considerable 
sum of money for work in the community. 


UNIORS of the Northern Valley Chapter, 

New Jersey, have made a great many fine 
covers for brailled books. They also have a 
“Birthday Club” in connection with the Crippled 
Children’s Hospital at West Haverstraw, New 
York. The J. R. C. Chairman assigns a month of 
birthdays to a school, and the school supplies 
three or four gifts to each child whose birthday 
comes during that month. 

These Juniors have also made layettes for 
needy children. 


EMBERS in Chicago, Illinois, have taken 
an interest in braille work. A great many 
novels and books of various types have been 
transcribed and placed in the room for the blind 
in the Chicago Public Library, and twenty-eight 
issues of the JuNtorn Rep Cross NEws were 
shellacked, bound, and presented to the State 
School for the Blind at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
This year braille clubs were organized in two 
elementary schools and one high school. The 
Juniors also distributed over twenty-four hun- 
dred “gloom chasers,” scrapbooks, tray favors, 
games, puzzles, and goodies, to various hospitals. 
Amateur Junior actors entertained several 
hundred children in presenting plays and con- 
certs, and played hostess to as many more at 
parties on different occasions last year. They 
also sent one hundred and twenty Christmas 
boxes abroad. 


ELGIAN Juniors answered the Christmas 

boxes they got last year with some attractive 
“thank-you” albums, instead of the usual 
“thank-you” gifts. These albums have been de- 
layed, so that they have come in this fall, in- 
stead of last spring. 

The albums consist mostly of posteard pictures 
of the towns from which they come, and they are 
accompanied by friendly letters. One of these 
to the Roosevelt School, New York, said: 


What great joy we have experienced in receiving the 
little package which you sent us through the Red Cross! 
It held many pretty gifts. The iridescent shells were 
wonderful. The dolls, made with art, have helped us to 
improve our sewing; and also, how amusing for us to 
color with the aid of the splendid many-colored pastels! 
Many of our friends have shared the pleasure of receiving 
stamps to enrich their small collections. Many other gifts 
equally nice you have sent us. 

We thank you sincerely for having the desire to please 
us. The school committee also thanks you for your kind 
intention. In our turn we also wish to please you and 
properly extend our appreciation. 
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Part of the parade, and to the right, 
a stand at the Swedish exhibit 


HE Juniors of Locumba, Peru, decided to 

install a playground on a site which was 

granted to them for the purpose by the 
city. The ground was formerly covered with 
stones and rubbish, which made it unattractive 
and unhealthy. The children worked hard, and 
today the ground is leveled, cleaned, and ready 
for the gymnastic apparatus, the basketball and 
volley ball courts; a stand for the public will 
also be put up. All this work was done by the 
Juniors with the help of their teacher. 


HIS is how Australian Juniors organize a 
“Paddy’s Market.” 

For some time beforehand the members and 
friends of the Circle collect all manner of second- 
hand articles likely to appeal to children—bags, 
beads, marbles, ornaments, pieces of silk, tennis 
balls, posteards, books, ete. Local fruit-growers 
and tradesmen sometimes donate fruit and 
sweets. When goods to the value of ten or fifteen 
dollars are collected the market is held. The 
Juniors price the things and arrange them on 
desks in the playground (or if it is wet, in a 
shelter), in sections according to price. The sec- 
tions are clearly marked—one penny, two, three 
pennies, and so on, so that the price of each 
article can be easily seen. 
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Abroad 


On the day of the sale the classes are dismissed 
a little earlier than usual, and business is brisk 
for about twenty minutes. The members enjoy 
the market. They are keen bargain hunters and 
seldom are any goods left over at the end of the 
sale. 

HE people in Lab- 

rador make a living 
by fishing and canning 
in the summer, and by 
hunting in the winter. 
There is a great va- 
riety of game. 

Muskrats, beavers 
and otters are caught 
in the water in traps, 
and there are foxes 
and lynxes, too. When 
rabbits are snared, 
they are delicious to 
eat. 

Juniors of Mutton 
Bay, Saguenay County, Canada, wrote to the 
Maywood School in Hammond, Indiana, and 
said in describing their home: 


We received your portfolio, and enjoyed it very much. 

Our Junior Red Cross Branch, “The Northern Lights,” 
is now eight years old. This year we have twenty-one 
pupils in our little school. 

The roads in our village are good. They are made of 
earth and mussel shells. We have gardens, and raise vege- 
tables, such as potatoes, carrots, onions, beets, lettuce and 
parsnips. There are lots of berries—strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blueberries, and others. 

The men fish in the summer and hunt in the winter, and 
the women have to cook everything, bread, too, and knit 
mittens, stockings, and sweaters, and make sealskin boats. 

There are two priests and two clergymen on the coast. 
They travel up and down by boat in summer and by dog 
team in winter. The doctor lives at Harrington where 
there is the well-known Grenfell Hospital. He makes two 
trips a year from one end of the coast to the other, visit- 
ing sick people and giving them advice. He travels more 
than six hundred miles every winter with the same driver 
and dogs. 

We send our best greetings to you. 


EMBERS in Liavatai, Greece, have taken 
an interest in public hygiene, and have 
helped in their village, where there are many suf- 
ferers from marsh fever and tuberculosis. Near 
the school there was a large pit filled with stag- 
nant water, a breeding ground for the mosqui- 


toes that carry the fever. This the Juniors 
cleared out and leveled. Later they planted 
trees and cleared another ditch near their church. 

These Juniors also cultivate a school garden. 


N EXHIBITION of Junior Red Cross ma- 

terial was held in Stockholm last May. The 
Swedish Junior Red Cross has much fine material 
of its own, and for this occasion presents came 
from all over the world. Our own Juniors in 
schools in New Jersey and Minnesota sent con- 
tributions. 

Posters and drawings hung on the walls, and 
there were two little rooms from China and 
Japan, with a long Japanese letter. Portfolios 
and toys were on exhibition. There were dolls 
which varied from the small Polish ones, dressed 
in their provincial costumes, to the Italian Ori- 
etta, who was as large as a little child. 

These were not the only contributions of the 
Junior Red Cross to the exhibition. When the 
royalties came—the King and several members 
of the royal family were there—one hundred 
and fifty Juniors stood on both sides of the en- 
trance with little Red Cross flags in their hands. 
And then there was the Health Parade, which 
wound its way through the whole exhibition hall. 
First came the Swedish and the Red Cross flags, 
then the one hundred and fifty Juniors singing 
the song of the Swedish J. R. C., and then came 
one group after another of small children, from 
three to twelve years old, illustrating various 
health rules. The big 
cow made of cardboard 
with the milkmaids 
after it, was a great suc- 
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plant pines, cherry, and other trees. There is a little wood 
adjoining the ground. We like to think of this little wood, 
for in summer, we shall have our lessons there. 


TH E Belgian Red Cross celebrated Red Cross 

Day on the fifth of May, by a demonstration 
held at the Universal and International Exhibi- 
tion at Brussels. The Junior Branch was repre- 
sented by thousands of boys and girls coming 
from all over the country. 

A part of the day’s program was the presenta- 
tion to the Belgian Red Cross of banners from 
the Junior sections of other national Red Cross 
Societies. 


IGHTH grade Canadian Juniors put on a 

demonstration for the Health Section of the 
Ontario Educational Association. They read the 
report of a special committee which they ap- 
pointed to make a survey of the slums. It was a 
report on housing conditions. The committee 
had actually visited the homes that they de- 
scribed. They also discussed the disaster in 
Formosa, and ended on the note that the Red 
Cross is always ready to render aid in times of 
greatest emergencies. The audience was sur- 
prised to find that young people could present 
such a competent report. 


‘ Lutheran Primary School, Nyiregyhaza, 
Hungary, wrote to the Covina Grammar 
School, Covina, California, in answer to an 
album: 3 

The portfolio you sent us 
reached us this spring. We 
were never tired of enjoying 
the pretty illustrations and 
compositions. We especially 


cess, and so were the Page liked the snapshots you 
boys and girls in blue HALLOWE’EN...Marie Abrams Lawson Cover pasted in the album. Then 
and white pajamas, ENCOUNTER Frances Frost Frontispiece we liked the American flags 
marching with big : Decoration by Paul Bransom on the first page, and the 
‘eaiitaeadie thei GIRL DANCER OF BALI... Adéle deLeeuw 31 portrait of your President. 
00 rushes on 1e1r Illustrations by Cateau deLeeuw The description of Hallow- 
shoulders. LITTLE WHITE MULE OF THE e’en and Christmas celebra- 
ROCKIES Olaus J. Murie 34 tions told us many new 
GERMAN Junior RINGING IN THE WINTER things. The pictures of your 
writes: PON ES Peter Rosegger 36 school enchanted us and we 
THE NAVY TO THE RESCUE , thank you very much for all. 

This year we have ac- Frances Margaret For 38 


quired a playground. There 
were too many of us to play 
in our street. We are eighty 
children and we could hardly 
move about. The adminis- 
tration gave the money. Our 
Junior Red Cross group con- 
tributed forty marks, which 
we earned by gleaning wheat. 


EDITORIALS 


UP IN THE AIR. 


SPON DENCE , 
ONCE TOO OFTEN 


KASIM FINDS THE KUDU 
Florence M. Gillett 40 


Illustrations by Alice Dennis 


SOMETHING TO READ... 


Illustrations by Karl Larsson 


PLANNED FOR OUR CORRE- 


.. Alwyn W. Knight 50 


We enjoyed them and learned 
much from the album. 

Our school is only a simple 
village school on the Great 
Hungarian Plain. Still, we 
have made a portfolio for 
you with photos, drawings, 
picture cards, paper work, 
and some of our plants in it. 
Will you please accept it 


Marjorie Flack 44 


48 


I can assure you that we Vif. 0)” | Sener etee brcei'e eee 51 with as much love as we put 

have really earned our play- EOE ).< 23 te eon can ee 54 into the making? Greetings 

ground. HALLOWE’EN IN JAPAN................ 56 from the Juniors of the 
In the autumn we will Lutheran Primary School. 


[55] 





©) WIDE WORLD 


Hallowe’en in Japan 


This was the first Hallowe’en party in Japan. The 

children of the Kojimachi American Customs School 

put on a play that was based on some of the 
American Hallowe’en customs 





